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HE religious world has been 
strongly moved by the recent 

death of several of its eminent leaders. 
England especially has suffered loss in 
this respect. But a month or so ago 
Cardinal Manning yielded tothe weight 
of more than 80 years, and now he is 
followed by the great preacher and 
philanthropic worker--Spurgeon. A 
man not beyond middle life—and in all 
the flower of mental energy—the death 
of Mr. Spurgeon seems most premature, 
yet in the light of actual accomplish- 
ment his career, as compared with thou- 


work formed the domain within which 
his activity found satisfactory scope. 
Mr: B2echer, in a sense, was a national 
man. Mr. Spurgeon was a devoted son 
of the Baptist Church from first to last. 
He had not the oratorical sweep of the 
American preacher, his power of imag- 
ery and symbolism, his equality of 
style, and capacity to meet different 
mass.s of men and discuss different 
topics, but he exceeded him in power of 
specific application, in the scholarship 
that ensues upon close and persistent 
study, and in earnest devotion to one 
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MR. SPURGEON’S BIRTHPLACE, AS IT APPEARED IN 1834. 


sands of other men, was an extended 
and complete one. His influence was 
not only great in matters purely re- 
ligious, but in social and even political 
walks it was indirectly powerful. He 
preached in his great London Taber- 
nacle to upward of six thousand persons 
Sunday after Sunday, and this fact 
alone would be sufficient to demonstrate 
his commanding importance not only 
as a pulpit orator, but as a public man. 
He was to Great Britain what Henry 
Ward Beecher was to America in his 
ability to move great audiences, but, un- 
like Mr. Beecher, his church and parish 


purpose. He was an organizer of rare 
accomplishment, as attested by the de- 
velopment of his own parish and the 
many benevolent institutions connected 
with it. 

Charles Haddon Spurgeon came of a 
line of church workers, and was born 
at Kelvedon, Essex, June 19, 1834. He 
received an excellent general education, 
and very soon was removed to his 
grandfather’s house to be trained ty 
him. This grandfather subsequently 
wrote a biography of his grandson, 
‘*thus reversing the usual condition 
under which such we ks are producec.” 
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He went to school at Colchester, where Latin and Greek. In fact, he was anx- 
he had unusual advantages, and after- ious to support himself, and before he 
ward attended a course in an agricul- was 16 years of age took a position as 
tural college. His friends tried toin. usher in a school at Newmarket. 
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duce him to go to Oxford or Cambridge, Becoming interested in practical re 
but he thought that he ought to be doing ligion he earnestly studied the Bible. 
something more useful than reading and worked as a Sunday-school teacher, 
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and in many ways exhibited a most 
zealous spirit. He was about 17 years 
old when he connected himself with the 
church at Cambridge which was 
founded by the celebrated Robert Hal), 
and soon after began to preach, baving 
joined a lay preachers’ association. He 
received a call as pastor to the little 
village of Waterbeach, and walked 
every day from Cambridge to that place 
and back again. His reputation spread, 
and in 1853, when only 19 years old, he 
was invited to preach in London at the 
new Park Street Chapel. This society 
gave him a call toits pastorate, which he 
assumed in January, 1864. Though the 
chapel was not small, it had to be en- 
larged, and during the improvements 
he preached four monthsin Exeter Hall. 
A little later the enlarged chapel was 
found insufficient for the growing con- 
gregation, and Surrey Music Hall—hold- 
ing, sitting and standing, 12,000 per- 
:sons—was hired. Then the Tabernacle, 
since so celebrated, was erected and 
opened in 1861. This building seats 
5,500 persons, with room for several 
hundred more to stand. 

Such a phenomenal development as 
this very brief relation illustrates gave 
Mr. Spurgeon a world- wide reputation. 

Marshaling the large resources that 
so great a community as the members 
of his congregation formed, he set on 
foot the religious and benevolent enter- 
prises with which his name is associated 
one after another, and ere long his 
single church was a great center for the 
propagation of Christian truth and 
moral reform. The fact that his min- 
istry established and maintained a 
**School of Prophets,” or college for 
training young men to the ministry ; 
thirty-six chapels in different parts of 
London ; a large orphanage for girls 
and boys; a Colporteur Association, 
employing seventy agents in different 
parts of England ; a Book Fund, which 
supplied poor ministers of different de- 
nominations with needed reading; a 
Missionary Society for work in North 
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Africa; a system of alms-houses, demon- 
strates his power as a Christian leader. 

Hundred of thousands of volumes of 
Mr. Spurgeon’s sermons have been cir- 
culated, to say nothing of what the 
daily and weekly press have done in the 
way of multiplying his Sunday utter- 
ances. 

One thing about this remarkable man 


_ was that his personal appearance was 


far from attractive. Asonesays: ‘‘ Like 
Socrates, whose words mankind hangs 
upon to this day, Spurgeon was one of 
the most unprepossessing of men in 
personal appearance, being short and 
squat, with flat nose, thick lips and pro- 
truding chin, and with no physical 
grace. Yet Wendell Phillips, the most 
beautiful, graceful, eloquent and cul- 
tured of men, never drew to him such 
audiences as this homely looking man 
did by mere power of his persona 
magnetism”—and, as should be added, 
his sincerity, unselfishness and earnest- 
ness. One who studied Mr. Spurgeon 
in pulpit and out thus describes his ap- 
pearance: 

‘**His face is long and far from pre- 
possessing. His chin is very prominent 
and hardly covered by his iron-gray 
whiskers. His lips are full and disclose 
teeth not fair tolook upon. His nose 
is thick and not well proportioned. His 
eyes seem small as they look out from 
under his bushy eyebrows, but the fore- 
head is broad and commanding. His 
shoulders are round, and he has an im- 
mensity of girth that, if it does not tell 
of good living, tells of insufficient exer- 
cise. His clothing is ill-fitting, but 
when he speaks all these defects disap- 
pear. His voice is melodious. It is as 
sweet as the babbling of a brook in 
June. It rises and falls in perfect 
rhythm. Itis a voice that captivates 
and holds the hearer spell-bound. There 
is not a trace of English accent in it, 
although its owner is an Englishman, 
as were his father and grandfathers be- 
fore him.” 

Possessing, like Mr. Beecher, a splen- 
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did vital endowment, his brain was 
thoroughly energized and sustained to 
the furthest extent of its activity. There 
was no limit, apparently, to his natural 
capacity for endurance. 

A total abstainer, so far as alcoholic 
drinks are concerned, he was neverthe- 
less a great smoker, and what tobacco 
may have had to do with his early taking 
off one can not say ; yet the fact of its 
being poisonous warrants a suspicion 
that his nervous system had lost much 
of its recuperative energy through its 
use. His death, according to what we 
have learned through the newspapers, 
is ascribed to exhaustion, ensuing upon 
a long experience of kidney trouble and 
rheumatic gout. How much of the 
suffering from this malady might have 


OVERCOMING 


T is in the walks of art that we find 
the most striking examples of high 


accomplishment in overcoming the ap- 


parently insurmountable. A contribu- 
tor to Women’s Voice Magazine tells 
in entertaining style how some of the 
great artistes in song reached their high 
places in the world’s admiration, and it 
will probably surprise many to learn for 
the first time that those so called chil- 
dren of a fortunate inheritance really 
owed the’r perfection of vocal expres- 
sion to persevering industry. The 
writer speaks tirst of Malibran, saying: 

‘* Her famous father bent his iron will 
and his great practical knowledge of 
the human voice to the gigantic task of 
developing from her harsh and dis- 
cordant tones the material for a career 
that should crown his and her life with 
new glory. Beginning, as a child, with 
so limited a range that an cctave was 
beyond her powers, she was kept in- 
cessantly at work under the spell of her 
father’s almost cruel ambition. Garcia 
was more pitiless to his child than to 
any other pupil. Sometimes sre would 
sing so badly that he would fly, with 
fingers thrust in his ears, to the farthest 


been due to the insidious inroads of 
nicotine we are not prepared to say, but 
candor on the part of any intelligent 
physiologist would admit a pathological 
relation. Granting a hereditary element 
in the disease, would not its develop- 
ment be hastened and its severity aggra- 
vated by a long and inveterate tobacco 
habit? We can not but think as we 
review the matter that the world has 
occasion to regret this ‘‘small vice” in 
the great preacher. Freed of it longer 
life, with its continued usefulness, would 
most probably have been his. It was at 
Mentone, whither he had gone to find 
some relief in a softer than the English 
climate, that Mr. Spurgeon died on the 
31st of January. 
EDITOR. 


NATURAL DEFECTS. 


corner of the room. Her intelligence 
and artistic instinct, however, combined 
with protracted study, finally triumphed 
over bodily and vocal defects, and at 
the age of eighteen, the world did her 
homage as its Queen of Song, with a 
range of three octaves, an upper regis- 
ter of marvelous brilliancy, and chest- 
tones so soft and thrilling as to touch 
every heart. So much for unflagging 
work, intelligent training and well- 
directed ambition. 

‘*In Malibraa’s great rival, Pasta, we 
have still further encouragement. It 
is written of her that nature had denied 
her the ninety-nine requisites (accord- 
ing to the old Italian adage) of a singer. 
At the beginning of her studies her 
range was limited, and the quality of 
her voice was ‘husky, weak, without 
charm and without flexibility.’ Her 
features were cast in acoarse mold. Her 
figure was ungraceful and her move- 
ments awkward. When she first tried 
her feeble wings it was only to meet dire 
failure. Withdrawing from  publie 
notice she applied herself with zeal and 
enthusiasm to overcoming her faulty 
tone-production and to developing 
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physical, mental and vocal power ; and 
Chorley says of her, later: ‘There was 
a breadth, an expressiveness in her 
eoulades, an evenness and solidity in 
her shake, which imparted to every 
passage a significance beyond the reach 
of more spontaneous singers.’ By sheer 
industry she attained a range of two 
octaves and a half, gained a rich and 
sweet quality of tone, a wonderful trill, 


and a styleof delivery and phrasing 
which placed her in the front ranks of 
her art. 

‘*Of Jenny Lind we learn that she ex- 
perienced bitterstruggles and disappoint- 
ments. Garcia’s verdict, after hearing her 
sing, was: ‘My good girl, you have no 
voice.’ She took his advice and rested ; 
but, as soon as possible, went to work 
again and reaped a great reward.” 


ee 


A. C. 


HE death, on October 6, 1891, at 
Bridgeport, Conn., of this noted 
American lock expert, recalls many 
striking incidents of his remarkable 
career. In the study of locks, and the 
mechanism of opening them, he made 
many years ago a unique profession and 
a world-wide reputation. A brief ac- 
count of Mr. Hobbs, lately published in 
the Scientific American, furnishes the 
following particulars of interest: He 
was born in Boston, October 7, 1812, his 
father being a carpenter and joiner, 
from England, and his mother coming 
from Wales. At ten years of age he 
commenced his work as a boy on a farm, 
which was followed by a place in a dry 
goods store, and that by commenc- 
ing to learn wood carving. Carriage- 
body making came next, and then a 
short trip asa sailor, after which tin- 
plate work and coach and harness trim- 
ming were tried, to be followed by an 
apprenticeship at glass cutting, an occu- 
pation he followed for about eight years. 
In connection with cutting glass door 
knobs he invented and patented a new 
method of fastening the knobs in the 
socket by which they were attached to 
the lock, by which he was first brought 
in contact with lock-makers. He after- 
ward opened a store in New York to sell 
locks and fire-proof safes,and made a 
specialty of bank locks. He got up for 
himself a very fine set of tools for open- 
ing vaults and safes, and made his first 
<all with them and one of his own locks 
on a bank at Stamford, Conn. 


HOBBs, THE LOCK EXPERT. 


They had on their doors a Jones pad- 
lock, which held an iron strap over the 
keyhole of an Andrews bank lock, 
which had cost the bank $1£0. In ad- 
dition they had a warded lock, making 
three locks, any one of which was con 
sidered quite secure against being 
opened without the proper key. Also 
a supposed secure lock was placed on the 
outside door of the bank. The bank 
directors decided that if the lock on the 
outside of the door and those on the 
vault could be opened in two hours with- 
out injuring the locks, they would pur- 
chase a new lock. Mr. Hobbs then, 
after examining the keyholes, selected 
a few instruments from his assortment, 
opened the outside door and the three 
locks on the vault in twenty-three min- 
utes. No further argument was needed, 
the new lock was purchased, and their 
vault made secure. This occurred in 
January, 1847. From that time until 
1851, his whole attention and time were 
occupied in visiting banks, including 
nearly all in the United States. 

In 1848 Mr. Hobbs was at the bank of 
Lancaster, Pa., puttingon a lock that he 
had sold them. As the cashier came in 
the bank with his morning paper, he 
said, ‘‘ Mr. Hobbs, there is something for 
you,” throwing down his New York 
paper, in which was an advertisement 
from a Mr. Woodbridge, of Perth Am- 
boy, offering $500 to any one who would 
open his lock, then on one of Herring’s 
safes in the Merchants’ Exchange read- 
ing room in New York. Mr. Hobbs said 
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to the cashier, ‘‘That is my money.” 
** What,” said he, ‘‘do you think you 
ean open it?” ‘‘ Yes,” said Mr. Hobbs, 
‘*and I leave for New York as soon as I 
have finished putting on this lock.” 

Mr. Hobbs went to New York, and had 
thirty days in which to open the safe, 
within which had been placed a check 
for $500. The room was cleared at 9 
o’clock in the evening, and at 11% Mr. 


Hobbs had the position of all the tum- 
blers marked out and a wire inserted by 
which the bolt could be withdrawn. 
Early in the morning he sent word to 
Woodbridge that something was the 
matter with the lock, and requested him 
to come in at 10 o'clock. Woodbridge 
was delighted, as he had arranged that 
if any instrument should be inserted in 
the lock, and the tumblers were not in 
proper position, such tool would be 


locked in and could not be withdrawn. 
At 10 o’clock Woodbridge, the directors 
and the arbitrators were on hand, and 
Mr. Hobbs carefully moved the wire 
which he had watched for three hours, 
and then pulled open the door of the 
safe and secured the $500. - 

In April, 1851, Mr. Hobbs went to 
London to examine a wonderful lock 
made by Brahma. There wasa standing 


offer of 200 guineas to any one who 
should be able to open it without the key. 
A committee was appointed, long arti- 
cles were published in the newspapers, 


and the trial began. It took Mr. Hobbs 
fifty-one hours to pick the lock, and 
there was a complete overthrow of the 
locks in general use in England. Wil- 
liam Brown, of Liverpool, was the in- 
ventor of a later lock, which was used 
on the safe of Brown, Shipley & Co., 
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bankers, and in order to open it the let- 
ters of a word were selected from a dial 
on the door. Mr. Hobbs called at the 
bank, and had an interview with Mr. 
Brown, who locked the safe, and then 
said that it was utterly impossible to open 
it without knowing the combination. 
While conversing with Mr. Brown, Mr. 
Hobbs stood with his back to the dial, 
and with one hand behind him unlocked 
the safe, and pronounced the lock worth- 
less. 

Mr. Hobbs began lock-making for him- 
self in Cheapside, London, and in time 
the business grew enormously. In 1860 
he came to New York, but retained his 
interest in the firm of Hobbs, Hart & Co. 
Then he took charge of the Howe Sew- 
ing Machine Works in Bridgeport, and 
in 1866 was placed in charge of the 
Union Metallic Cartridge Works, of 
Bridgeport, of Schuyler, Hartley & 
Graham, of New York. A few buildings 
were erected. The works have grown to 
be the largest in the world of the kind, 
from 1,500 to 2,000 hands being con- 
stantly employed in filling orders from 
all parts of the world. Mr. Hobbs con- 
tinued to superintend the works until 
three years ago, when he was succeeded 
by his son, Alfred J. Hobbs, the present 
superintendent. 

A SHARP PHRENOLOGICAL TEST. 
Prof. N. Sizer relates the following : 
In April, 1851, a middle-aged gentle- 

man came into our office, followed by a 
dark, quiet man, who from his aimless 
appearance, seemed to be an eccentric 
sort of person, or slightly affected by 
liquor, or that he was acting a part to 
mislead the examiner (Nelson Sizer), 
since such methodsare often resorted to ; 
even ministers borrow an unministerial 
suit to avoid having their profession sus- 
pected, so as to get an unbiased opinion. 
The leading gentleman said in a positive 
manner, “I wish you would examine 
this man’s head, and tell me what he 
can do.” The man was offered a seat, 
and he silently dropped into it in a care- 
less way, and allowed his dark, massive 


hair to fall partly over his face, obscur- 
ing it, as I stood over him. I then made 
up my mind that he was not acting a 
part to deceive me, but that he was dis- 
guised by drink. I found a firm ard 
vigorous organization, a large and well- 
balanced head, and concluded todescribe 
what he ought to be and to do with such 
a head and body, regardless of appear- 
ances, and I said, ‘‘ This man would be 
a capital machinist. No; that would 
not quite do ; he has so much secretive- 
ness he would prefer to be a locksmith, 
and he would put in such cunning 
guards to head cff the lock- pickers.” 

The gentleman—for the speaker was 
Mr. Newell, of the firm of Day & New- 
ell, the great bank-lock makers, of New 
York—sprang to his feet, and said 
‘*That willdo. This is Mr. Hobbs, who 
can pick any lock (but ours), and he is 
to start to-morrow with our great lock 
for the World’s Fair in London, and 
here is our lock. We will show it to 
you.” 

I glanced at Mr. Hobbs, and he was 
transformed ; his feigned stupidity had 
vanished, and he looked the sober, keen, 
shrewd man that he was. His large 
Secretiveness had enabled him to give me 
a wrong impression about his sobriety, 
but had not varied my verdict. He ex- 
plained the lock, ard showed me the 
curious devices to head off lock: pickers. 

He picked the great London lock, as 
before stated, and the Day & Newell lock 
was not opened by any European expert. 
The name of Mr. Hobbs was on every 
tongue and in every paper, exciting the 
wonder and chagrin of the English and 
the pride of every American. 





TO AN APPLF, 


Yes, you are an apple, sweet and pure, 
For many ills a certain cure 

Either night or morning. 
When with ague I am distressed, 
Or with bile I am oppressed, 
An apple gives me needed rest ; 

With ruddy cheeks adorning. 
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SKETCHES 


OF PHRENOLOGICAL BIOGRAPHY. 


HORACE A. BUTTOLPH, M. D., LL. D. 


HE subject of this sketch, the son 

of Warren and Mary Buttolph, 

was born in the township of Northeast, 
Dutchess County, New York, April 6, 
1815 When he was but a youth his 
parents moved to Pennsylvania, near 
the site of the present city of Scrantor, 


which was then in a wilderness state. 
After a few years the family returned to 
Dutchess County, where theson attended 
school till the age of 14, when he be- 
came an inmate of the family of a ma- 
ternal uncle, Dr. Charles McAllister, of 
South Lee, Berkshire County, Massa- 
chusetts. 


During his residence there he beceme 
a pupil in the Stockbridge Academy, 
where his early education was com- 
pleted. Later, he devoted his time, in 
part, to the study of medicine under 
the direction of his uncle, to teaching 
school, and, in the advanced stage of 


his medical studies, toassisting his uncle 
in his professional duties; thus, in a 
sense, growing up a physician. 

During this period his attention was 
incidentally directed to the truth and 
importance of Phrenology, or the phy si- 
ology and mental functions of the brain, 
as then taught by Gall, Spurzheim and 
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Combe abroad, and the brothers Fowler 
and others in America, through books, 
lectures and the practical application of 
thesvience to the delineation of character 
by the examination of heads, the original 
method of Gall, the discoverer and 
founder of the system. 

In view of his conviction that Phren- 
ology formed the basis of the true sys- 
tem of mental philosophy, and also was 
useful in explaining the phenomena of 
mental diseases, he, some time before 
graduating in medicine, decided to make 
insanity a specialty in after life, should 
circumstances favor it. 

He was graduated in the Berkshire 
Medical Institution, at Pittsfield, Mass., 
December 15, 1835, after having attended 
three full courses of lectures, Dr. Wil- 
lard Parker, afterward the distinguished 
surgeon and lecturer in New York, be- 
ing one of the professors. Early in the 
year 1837 he located for general prac- 
tice, in Sharon, Litchfield County, Con- 
necticut, where he resided five years. 
Toward the close of that period, in 
1841-2, as a means of further medical 
improvement, he passed the winter in 
attending medical lectures in the Uni- 
versity of New York (where Dr. Valen- 
tine Mott was then the leading surgeon), 
and in visiting hospitals for the study of 
the medical and surgical treatment of 
cases. 

It was during this residence in New 
York that an incident occurred in con- 
nection with Dr. Buttolph that has made 
the writer almost venerate him ever 
since. Hearing that O. S. Fowler was 
ill, he called to see him, and persisted 
in seeing him, even when told that the 
illness was small-pox. He called daily, 
merely in a friendly way, as the patient 
had a physician already—Dr. Charles 
A. Lee. As the crisis of the disease ap- 
proached he insisted upon relieving 
Mrs. Fowler, who had been constant in 
the care of her husband, telling her 
that he would take chargeof Mr. Fowler 
that night, and if possible bring him 
through, and that if he lived till morn- 


ing there was hope of his recovery. 
Through his incessant watchfulness in 
attending to his wants and comforts 
that night Mr. Fowler acknowledged 
ever after that he owed his life to Dr. 
Buttolph. 

About that time arrangements were 
being made for organizing and opening 
the State Lunatic Asylum, at Utica, 
N. Y., which has since been so cele- 
brated in its line in this and other coun- 
tries. Asaconnection with that insti- 
tution as a medical] officer would afford 
the desired opportunity for engaging 
permanently in the care and treatment 
of the insane, he sought and obtained 
the place of assistant physician. The 
institution was opened for the admission 
of patients under the direction of Dr. 
Amariah Brigham, medical superin- 
tendent, on the 16th of January, 1843, 
at which time and place Dr. Buttolph’s 
experience and service began in the 
specialty he had chosen. Here he found 
a rich field of observation, and entered 
upon the duties of the new station with 
hopeful feelings of future success. As 
time passed all his expectations were 
realized, and he became fully confirmed 
in regard to the truth and importance 
of the principles of the new philosophy 
of mind he had espoused, which gave 
it, through all the years he was after- 
ward engaged in that department, its 
chief attraction. 

Having had five years of experience 
in the treatment of general diseases 
prior to his entering the institution, he 
was able to apply medical as well as 
mental and moral treatment to the cases 
with confidence and success. 

In 1846, near the close of his connec- 
tion with that institution, for the pur- 
pose of enlarging and establishing his 
views on the subject of insanity, also for 
the purpose of gaining more definite in- 
formation of the architecture and man- 
agement of other institutions, he made 
a trip to Europe, and there visited about 
thirty of the principal asylums in Great 
Britain, France and Germany. 
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Soon after his return he was appointed 
‘medical superintendent of the State 
Lunatic Asylum, near Trenton, N. J., 
and entered upon his duties in March, 
1847. The following year, 1848, the build- 
ing was completed and opened for the 
admission of patients. It may here be 
mentioned that the duty of assisting to 
finish, fit and furnish a new structure 
like that was a most valuable experience 
for a young man, as he was thus enabled 
to master many practical details con- 
nected with such work. 

At that time comparatively few insti- 
tutions for the insane, either State or 
corporate, had been established in this 
country, and the difficulties to be met 
and overcome were relatively much 
more numerous and serious than for 
years past. During that period the 
habit was formed from necessity, as well 
as choice, of giving very close attention 
to administrative details connected with 
the institution and its inmates, which 
was continued through all the time he 
remained in official medical position. 

The number of patients received and 
treated in the Trenton asylum during 
Dr. Buttolph’s superintendence, from 
May, 1848, to April, 1876, when he left 
it, was 5,000, and subsequently, in the 
asylum at Morristown, 1,800. He re- 
signed his position at Trenton April 1, 
1876, to take charge of that at Morris 
Plains, which was opened for patients 
in August of the same year, where he 
remained until December, 1884, making 
a period of unbroken service in the 
Stateof New Jersey of more than thirty- 
seven years, during which these build- 
ings were organized on a plan fairly 
abreast of any others of their class. The 
building of Morris Plains, with its per- 
fect machinery, was mostly planned by 
Dr. Buttolph. One thing of very spe- 
cial interest in the line of machinery in 
both institutions, in use for many years, 
is making aerated or unfermented bread, 
which is most cleanly, healthful and 
economical. What may justly be re- 
garded as remarkable about it is that 
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there is probably no other example of 
the use of this process in any institution 
in the world, outside of New Jersey. 

In 1872 Dr. Buttolph was honored by 
Princeton College with the degree of 
LL. D. 

He was married September 11, 1849, 
to Catherine King, daughter of George 
King, of Sharon, Conn. She died De- 
cember 29, 1851. He was again united 
in marriage January 31, 1854, to Mrs. 
Maria R. Gardner, daughter of John 8. 
Dorsey, M. D., Professor of Anatomy 
in the University of Pennsylvania. Dr. 
Buttolph has written on insanity, or 
mental derangement ; also on the or- 
ganization and management of hospitals 
for the insane, the classification of the 
insane with special reference to the 
most natural and satisfactory method 
of their treatment, etc. 

In all that he has done he has been 
aided by his knowledge of Phrenology, 
to which he gives credit in his various 
writings. 

From an address delivered before the 
Association of Medical Superintendents 


‘we make the following extract, and 


would like to make more did space 
permit. 

‘For the purpose of this inquiry it 
will be assumed that Phrenology is the 
true science of mind, and therefore that 
it bears a direct and important relation to 
insanity. This science teaches that the 
mind is a perfect whole, but made up of 
many parts or faculties ; that these fac- 
ulties are primitive, peculiar powers, 
that may differ in strength, relative and 
absolute, in different persons, and finally 
that they depend upon the brain for 
their manifestation. Phrenology, then, 
is the science of the healthy functions of 
the brain, or the physiology of that or- 
gan. 

‘* Insanity is the term used to signify 
the perverted or deranged state of the 
mental functions, and is embraced in 
the pathology of thesame organ. Phren- 
ology bears the same relation to insan- 
ity that physiology does to pathology. 
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‘* The truth of Phrenology being ad 
mitted, no proof or argument is requir- 
ed to establish the importance of a cor- 
rect knowledge and application of its 
principles by those engaged in conduct- 
ing the moral treatment of the insane, 
and it may be added with equal propri- 
ety by all those concerned in the guid- 
ance and training of the human faculties, 
whether acting in the capacity of par- 
ents, guardians, mental and moral, or 
even religious instructors—-indeed the 
knowledge of the true science of mind is 
indispensable to the attainment of the 
greatest success and highest enjoyment, 
in any and all departments of life. That 
persons have succeeded to a certain ex- 
tent in many of the stations alluded to 
without a knowledge of its principles, 
and, perhaps, while even opposing and 
ridiculing the science, is true; and yet 
this fact forms no real objection to the 
ground here taken; for if without this 
knowledge good has resulted, how 
much greater good would have been 
secured, and how much farther ad- 
vanced would have been the race of 
man in the attainments of science, liter- 
ature and art, in civil government, and 
in the moral and religious sentiments, 
had the different classes of the human 
faculties always received the training 
best adapted for their full development 
and harmonious exercise. But to pro™ 
ceed to the subject in question, the Pre- 
vention of Insanity ; to this branch of 
the inquiry alone might be given the 
space allotted to the entire essay, so 
numerous, varied and important are the 
means suggested by Phrenology for pre- 
venting this disease. The first and indis- 
pensable condition to mental soundness 
ig the possession of a well proportioned, 
healthy brain, and to secure it Phrenol- 
ogy suggests that due attention be paid 
to the laws of hereditary descent and to 
those of health generally. Next in im- 
portance to the possession of a well- 
formed and healthy brain is the educa- 
tion or training of the faculties, so as to 
excite and strengthen the weak, calm 


and repress the over-strong, and con- 
firm each class, and the individuals of 
the various classes, in the tendency to 
concerted and harmonious action. Fin- 
ally, a direct acquaintance with the 
principles of Phrenology, and a cordial 
and implicit obedience to their dictates, 
are also indispensable to the full attain- 
ment of its proffered securities against 
disease. 

“‘A knowledge of this science gives to 
every reflecting mind an intimate knowl- 
edge of his own faculties, by which 
means he is forewarned of danger, and 
avoids the circumstances likely to dis- 
turb the equilibrium of his powers, or if,. 
perchance, he is occasionally surround- 
ed by adverse influences, from which 
there can be no escape, he is thereby 
better prepared tosubmitto their effects ; 
and if thoroughly imbued with the prin- 
ciples of the science, will do so, evinc- 
ing the calmness of the philosopher and 
the patience of the Christian. Can any 
thing be conceived better adapted to pre- 
vent insanity than the habitual exercise 
of faculties thus trained for action or 
for Christian submission under trial ? 

‘‘This, Mr. President, brings me to 
the very climax of the inquiry, and to 
the statement of the fact that the under- 
lying principles of mental science based 
upon these views of the physiology of 
the brain has been the pole star of my 
whole professional life—forty-two years: 
of which I have been closely engaged in 
carrying out the professional and execu- 
tive details of large institutions for the 
insane.” ° 

It is understood by all thinking minds 
that in the wisest treatment of the in- 
sane self-control on the part of superin- 
tendent, physician or attendant is abso- 
lutely necessary. Of this trait Dr. But- 
tolph might be said to be almost an ex- 
ceptional example; many instances to 
illustrate this characteristic might be 
given, but one will be sufficient. One 
of the patientsin his ravings shut the 
door on Dr. Buttolph’s fingers, almost 
severing them from the hand, but he 
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made no manifestation by either word, 
look or action that anything unusual 
had occurred. 

The examination of Dr. Buttolph’s 
head shows several very strong charac- 
teristics, chief of which, perhaps, are 
Benevolence or kindness, Conscien- 
tiousness or a sense of right and duty, 
and Firmness or a tenacity of purpose 
that brooks no swerving from what he 
considers the true path. This charac- 
teristic was illustrated by a remark of a 
man who did not comprehend ali the 
grounds of the Doctor’s persistence. He 


said: ‘‘ Dr. Buttolph, you are the most 
obstinate and the best-natured man I 
ever knew.” 

From his likeness a phrenologist 
would infer that he understood himself 
and his surroundings, and how to adapt 
means to obtain desired ends. He was 
the right man in the right place when 
he was intrusted with the care of the 
insane, and blessed has been the State 
of New Jersey in having him for so 
long a time as the superintendent of its 
asylums for the insane. 

CHARLOTTE FOWLER WELLS. 











PRACTICAL PHRENOLOGY. 


[CONDUCTED BY PROF. NELSON SIZER. | 
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PHRENOLOGICAL HEAD. 


WHAT PHRENOLOGY DID FOR ME. 


N the days of my boyhood a few 
books and papers relating to Phre- 


nology came into my hands. A desire 
for more was aroused, and such works 
as the ‘‘Self Instructor” and ‘‘ New 
Physiognomy” were so interesting that 
I learned theircontents more thoroughly 
than 1 did some school books. Having 


begun, at one time, the study of medi- 
cine, the anatomy and physiology that 
I learned were very serviceable in giv- 
ing me clear ideas of Phrenology and 
physiognomy. While my reading was 
not very extensive in the number of 
works read, it was very thorough ; and 
though I might nut have been able to 
read character accurately at sight, of 
Phrenology as a system of psychology I 
had a good knowledge. A very cheap, 
brief, but able examination by a lecturer 
gave me some valuable hints as to my 
conduct and occupation in life. Asa 
result I attended and was graduated 
from college. 

I wish to speak first of the benefit I 
have derived from Phrenology, because 
it threw light upon some branches of 
study which do not recognize its value ; 
and second, upon the benefit derived 
from it in my every-day life. 

The book which my class used in 
metaphysics was Hamilton’s. All who 
have studied Phrenology will remember 
his summary disposal of the science, 
and students and professors considered 
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his treatment of the subject final. It 
was mentioned as an exploded theory, 
and no longer worthy of the attention 
or investigation of scholars. 

Probably no phrenologist considers 
the classification of the faculties as given 
by Gall, and improved by his most 
recent disciples, as absolutely correct, 
any more than the present list of chemi- 
cal elements. But in my study of meta- 
physics I always used the phrenological 
classification to clear and correct Hamil- 
ton’s views, learned from the book, al- 
though, of course, Idid not always say 
so in recitation. It would have sub- 
jected me to ridicule. What the book 
made hard and confused, phrenology 
made clear and simple, to be grasped as 
soon as presented tothe mind. To this 
day, after having studied the usual col- 
lege text-books and some of the leading 
works upon the science of education, 
and being reasonably familiar with the 
works of men like McCosh, Browne, 
Whately and Mill, and also with writers 
like Cocker, Bascom and others in the 
domain of theology, I still think in the 
language of Phrenology, because by so 
doing I can keep myself clear. I would 
not disparage these men, but their con- 
clusions in regard to such things as 
the theory of knowledge and percep- 
tion, and freedom of the will, however 
grand, did not exclude errors in the 
classifications of the faculties and the 
operations of the mind. 

The problems in religion and philoso- 
phy upon which Phrenology has shed 
light for me are many. It settles some 
points which have been discussed for 
years ; I wish to name a few that are 
simplified by it. 

It has been asserted by one class of 
philosophers, since the time of Locke, 
that the mind of man at birth is like a 
sheet of white paper, ready for impres- 
sions, but has nothing in it except the 
capacity for the reception of experience. 
Another class have contended that the 
mind is built on a plan, that the paper 
is written all over with the invisible ink 


of the intuitions and faculties, which ex- 
perience develops and brings into view. 
The leading question is, whether con- 
science is a faculty which is the result 
of experience, or is a God-given faculty 
implanted by the Creator as a means 
of communication with himself. 

To a student of Phrenology who ac- 
cepts as real, because established by in- 
duction, the organ or faculty of Con- 
scientiousness the answer is plain that 
the conscience is an inheritance and 
not an acquired faculty. Also, in the 
same line, Veneration is not a feeling 
developed by observing the mighty forces 
of nature, but is related to a reality some- 
where in the universe. A faculty with- 
out a corresponding reality would bea 
libel upon the Creator. Spirituality 
also asserts that there is a Supreme Be- 
ing and that intimate communion with 
him is possible and desirable. A con- 
sistent phrenologist must be, in phil- 
osophy, a believer in the intuitions, and 
in religion a Theist, and a believer in 
the omnipresence of God. Its precepts 
keep me from the errors of the Sensa- 
tional School of Philosophers as well 
as from skepticism. 

In the social nature, too, it settles 
some disputed points. The organ of 
Conjugality, being separate from Ama- 
tiveness, gives the lie to those who 
assert that regard between the sexes is 
at the bottom a physical, selfish, passion. 
If there be such a faculty, then the un- 
avoidable conclusion is that the Pla 
tonic element is a higher feeling and 
gives more lasting pleasure to the indi- 
vidual than regard with a merely physi- 
cal basis. It might be shown, at length 
by Phrenology, that a Lothario’s affec- 
tion, no matter how strongly asserted, 
is, by the iron laws of our nature, only 
a transient feeling, and that of the friend 
who treats a woman with knightly def 
erence is the one that lasts. The law 
is, the higher the faculty, the more last 
ing its action, and thus we learn that 
Conscientiousness, Veneration and Be- 
nevolence, being on the summit, will 
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go with us to eternity. There are also 
more, but I do not contend for any 
questioned points, further than to say 
that we shall have Friendship, but not 
Amativeness, in heaven. 

My life work has been teaching and 
the supervision of teachers. In no oc- 
cupation is the ability to read character 
of more value in every-day work. Both 
the teachers to be supervised and the 
pupils to be disciplined can be managed 
more easily if their disposition and ca- 
pacity is an open book to the supervisor. 
From metaphysics I can not acquire so 
good a knowledge of the working of that 
complex unit, the human being, as from 
Phrenology. It gives correct laws of 
both intellectual and moral growth. 

A boy needs some treatment for bad 
conduct in school. Is his head high at 
the crown and broad through and be- 
hind the ears? If so, I appeal to his 
sense of honor, his feelings or his de- 
sire to be praised. To use harsh meas- 


ures would only arouse his strong will 
and Combativeness, and what I de- 
manded would be the very thing he 


would not do. 
the animal type, with no indication of 
ambition nor fine feeling? He will not 
respond to higher appeals, and stern, en- 
ergetic measures may be needed, though 
not necessarily harshones. I treat him 
as an animal who is to be trained to do 
something. 

The one law, so often repeated by 
phrenologists, that a given feeling, emo- 
tion or condition of mind in a person 
excites the same feelings in others, has 
been of the greatest service to me. 
Kindness and sympathy in dealings with 
teachers has enabled me to have profes- 
sional harmony to an extent rarely sur- 
passed. Having large Friendship and 
Benevolence, I feel a genuine interest 
in the success of my teachers, chiefly 
ladies, the thought coming to me that 
each one was some mother’s, father’s or 
brother’s dear one, whose failure would 
pain some one, as much as misfortune 
to my own sisters would pain my father, 


Is his head low and of - 


mother and me. My interest has been 
returned by faithful service, and often 
by permanent friendship. 

The same law has led me to make one 
suggestion—perhaps oftener than any 
other—to those who desired to secure 
good discipline, but were confused as to 
the means, and that is, ‘‘ Do not scold. 
That only arouses their latent ugliness 
and makes them worse ; but be yourself 
just what you wish your pupils to be- 
come. Speak kind words; try to like 
them ; take an iuterest in them ; be quiet ; 
never fret nor hurry. Those who do not 
yield to this treatment J will manage by 
some other means.” The results have 
proved the law to be true. Very few 
prove to be animals, below the range of 
such influence. 

It is my practice to place pupils in as 
high a class as it is possible and still have 
them to sustain themselves Arithmetic 
is really the basis of grading. Usually I 
glance at the organ of Number, and if 
that be large, with at least a fairly large 
organ of Eventuality, I know that they 
will not be laggards in a class slightly 
above them. Sometimes, to test my 
judgment, I ask such if they are fond cf 
arithmetic, and I have often smiled as 
they answered so emphatically in the 
affirmative, but I was not surprised. 

But alas! ofttimes Phrenology tells 
sad tales. A teacher with a small, pug 
nose comes under my supervision. Tes- 
timonials, advantages and even zeal, 
stimulated by poverty, all conspire in 
vain in her favor, and I know she will 
never have a record beyond mediocrity, 
and constant watching will be required 
to prevent utter failure. 

Perfect confidence in Phrenology as 
an absolutely correct guide to a person’s 
character, or rather, perhaps, confidence 
in my own ability to read character at 
sight, has not, I have learned to my 
sorrow, always been as pronounced as 
it should be. In my own professional 
work, and in other relations, I have met 
people whose heads seemed, for instance, 
to show that they wereintensely selfish, 





as well as dishonest, and almost incapa- 
ble of a disinterested act. Their own 
conduct and professions, as well as the 
general opinion of others, differed from 
my estimate, and I have sometimes, alas! 
accepted their views, and thought that 
surely [ had not read their organs cor- 
rectly. But in many cases, extending 
through a series of years, I have had 
occasion to see that the character was 
what I had thought it must be, using 
Phrenology as my guide. I have re- 
grets and misfortunes as a chastisement 
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for my distrust of the scientific indica- 
tion in many cases, both in which friends 
have proved false and been unworthy 
of my confidence, from selfishness or 
low aims. 

It has, by its teachings as a science of 
mind, kept me clear in philosophy, de- 
vout in religion, and given me faith 
enough in myself to persevere in the 
cultivation of my mind and the higher 
faculties of my nature. 

HENRY S. BAKER. 

St. Paul, Minn. 


— ee 


PHRENOLOGY IN 


SHANNON, Miss., Feb. 19, 1892. 
DITOR PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
—Almost as soon as I returned 
from the Institute, in 1891, I opened 
school. The first half day was spent in 
making a hasty examination of pupils 
in the presence of parents and teachers. 
All were well pleased with this, to them, 
new way of starting off. I was more 
than pleased. I found I could tell so 
much more about the pupils than I 
thought myself able to do. I found 
also that it gave me a hold on them, and 
put me in sympathy with them ina 
stronger and more substantial way than 
any other method of dealing with 
strangers. When school was well 
started we organized a class for readings 
in Phrenology, using ‘‘Heads and 
Faces” as a text. I am surprised at the 
readiness with which boys and girls 
from 14 to 16 take hold of the science. 
Only to-day our lesson was ‘‘Choice of 
Occupations,” and after the reading 
members of the class were called upon 
to assign other members to their proper 
places in life, and Iam sure the work 
was done much better by these young 
people than it could have been done by 
** philosophers” unacquainted with our 
science. 

In addition to the work I have done 
here in my school, I have had some op- 
portunity to lecture to students and 
teachers on the subject, and with much 


THE SCHOOL-ROOM, ETC. 


success. The people are deeply inter- 
ested, and, what is the good thing about 
the matter, they can understand mental 
science as it is explained by Phrenology. 
At the last place where I lectured I was 
introduced by an educated M. D., who 
said: ‘‘The time is not far distant 


when no man can claim to be educated 
without a practical knowledge of Phren- 


ology.” This man was born and raised 
in the same neighborhood as Dr. Chas. 
Caldwell. 

Many things come to my notice almost 
every day which convince me that peo- 
ple want to believe, and do believe, the 
truths of Phrenology. A few weeks 
ago a young woman killed her former 
friend in the city of Memphis, and the 
newspapers have been discussing the 
case since. It seems a very noted case 
in many particulars. To-day I read a 
description of the prisoner as she ap- 
peared in court for the first time. 
Among other things the reporter said : 
‘*Her head is very wide above and back 
of the ears.” No explanation of this 
was given, it being simply a part of her 
personal appearance as it appeared to a 
reporter. 

I bave been pleased at the favor with 
which teachers receive the truths of 
Phrenology, and I look to this science 
to lead us into the perfect light of the 
science and art of educating. Without 
its help there is no science of education. 
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With its aid thental evolution becomes 
intelligible. I hope to send you more 
good news from the ‘‘ field” soon. 

G. T. HOWERTON. 





THE TESTIMONY OF TWO PHREN- 
OLOGICAL DELINEATIONS. 

T is interesting to ‘‘compare notes” 

with regard to matters of personal 

concern, and probably there is no line 


of experience in which greater interest 
is shown by self-reflecting people than 
in the changes that may occur in their 
physical and mental constitution in the 


course of years. Some persons study 
their own mind and character atten- 
tively in the hope that they are growing 


as the time passes, and of these a good 
proportion come under the observation 
of the phrenologist. The writer could 
mention names that the world has heard 
of in prominent relations that appear in 
duplicate in the register of the consult- 
ing office. A well-known capitalist and 
active participant for many years in 
the more conspicuous reformatory en- 
terprises of New York City, who died a 
short time since, had probably con- 


sulted every examiner of special dis- 
tinction in the United States, and seemed 
to enjoy nothing more than hearing the 
comments of a phrenological expert on 
the mental organism of a friend., He 
expressed himself to the writer on one 
occasion that the similarity of the de- 
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ductions of the different men who had 
inspected his cranium was wonderful. 
Something like eleven years and a 
half ago a young man visited the office 
of the well-known examiner associated 
with the establishment of Fowler & 
Wells, and was carefully looked over 
and advised in the manner following. 
** Your temperament is largely men- 
tal, and you can not afford to eat, work 
and recreate in a rash manner as many 
stronger young men take the liberty of 
doing without apparent detriment. You 
should select your food with wise regard 
to hygienic law, practice free gymnastics 
and endeavor to increase your weight to 
150 pounds. Shun the ordinary fine 
white flour, coffee and sugar, pickles and 
pastry ; use the Graham bread, oatmeal, 
tart fruit, lean meat and milk. If you 
could take ten hours’ sleep out of every 
twenty-four that would be the best use 
' you could possibly make of so much of 
your time, because it would rest your 
large, active and sensitive brain. You 


have a harmonious development of 


brain in the main, and we should ex- 
pect that you would hunger and thirst 
after knowledge, that you would read 
and study, invent, write poetry and live 
in the domain of theory and thought, 
ideality and imagination. You are fond 
of music, and you have the ability to 
become a skillful manipulator of musical 
instruments; you have talent for me- 
chanical invention and skill ; you have 
a keen sense of beauty and refinement, 
an appreciation of wit and humor, are 
fond of the sublime and grand, and you 
live on the wing in a certain sense. 
Your Benevolence is large, hence you 
sympathize with the poor; your Imita- 
tion is large, and you could personate 
on the stage. “You have faith in the 
divine, the_immortal and invisible, but 
not a very strong tendency toward the 
forms and services of worship; you 
would work with the Quakers nicely if 
you were used tothem. You have feel- 
ings that lead you to brilliancy of wit 
and intensity"of thought, but you have 


your sad hours, your gloomy days, espe- 
cially if you overwork mentally or 
physically. We would give you more 
Hope, so that you would have astronger 
tendency to look on the bright side. You 
can study ; there are few whocan do as 
much in an hour as you can at acquir- 
ing knowledge, and you can not afford 
to spend the next five years in any but 
the very best way. Remember, with 
this hunger for knowledge, with this 
desire for study, this yearning after the 
higher, and the wider and the purer, 
you are prone to wear yourself out ; 
nevertheless, you can win the race by 
avoiding over-study and paying strict 
attention to the laws of diet and health. 
You are cautious, exceedingly so; you 
are conscientious ; you love justice and 
truth in the abstract and in the con- 
crete; you are fond of friends and 
society ; you make friends of children ; 
you are capable of loving devotedly, and 
when you get ready to anchor your 
heart and hope seek the Vital and 
Motive elements in women, so as to 
have in the family the full range of 
temperamental power. Your appetite 
is naturally influential ; you are exceed- 
ingly nice and susceptible in reference 
to the good and evil that pertains to the 
table. You are not so strong in money 
loving as many; you are afraid of being 
poor rather than anxious to be rich ; if 
you could have an income sufficient to 
support you handsomely you would 
not worry much about adding more to 
it and becoming rich. You have more 
than common talent for reasoning, 
studying, thinking, talking, writing ; 
you have more than common talent for 
mechanism and art, and dramatic art 
especially. You would do well in some 
department where refinement, morality 
and intelligence are to be exemplified ; 
you could do anything in the way of 
scholarship, but you are especially in- 
clined to literature, philosophy and 
morals. If you want to preach you can 
do it, and you can make the world 
better for your presence, but be careful 
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not to overwork; remember that the 
body is worth taking care of as well as 
the soul and the intellect.” 

Nearly ten years later—viz., on the 
14th of January, 1890—Mr. Gass again 
visited Professor Sizer, with a view to 
ascertain what improvement, if any, had 
been made in his organization. This 
time it will be seen that it was not con- 
sidered necessary to give so much atten- 
tion to the health of the subject, and 
indeed, we may easily infer that Mr. 
Gass had endeavored to follow the ex- 
cellent hygienic advice he had received, 
and was in a far better physical condi- 
tion. To the examiner he appeared as 
much of a stranger as at the first inter- 
view, and certainly when we compare 
his remarks as quoted from the second 
delineation, it is evident from their 
phraseology that no thought of the sub- 
ject of ten years before was in his mind ; 
yet we can scarcely imagine a closer 
identity of meaning could exist in two 
statements, of which the mere phraseol- 
ogy is so variant. 

On the second occasion the following 
{in brief) was said : 

‘*The quality of your organization is 
fine, and its manifestations are intense. 
If you take a dislike to anything that is 
done or said you feel a sovereign con- 
demnation and an intense execration 
toward it. Thereis no half way between 
good and bad with you. Things are good 
as long as you can tolerate them ; assoon 
as you can’t, they are bad. Itis on the 
principle of the scale-beam—everything 
that is on oneside is beef, everything on 
the other side is weight. Your frame is 
large enough for a man who weighs 
twenty-five pounds morethan you weigh, 
and with your size of head such an in- 
crease Of flesh would be a great boon to 
you. Your digestive system needs 
strengthening, and it is the part of wis- 
dom for you to study the laws of diet and 
nutrition. 

‘* You areathinker. The anterior part 
of your brain is the major factor. You 
ask questions and investigate matters. 


You sift things and find out a great deal 
more than many do. It seems strange 
to you that men should be so muddy in 
their mentality and so stupid about see- 
ing the drift and scope of affairs. You 
have large Constructiveness, and youare 
a builder—not of wood, stone and stub- 
ble, but you are an architect that plans 
ideas, purposes, methods. This faculty 
would also make you a good machinist, 
and relate you to the various branches 
of mechanism in a marked degree. Com- 
plications are not so mixed to you as they 
are to most men—you can see through 
them. Thecomplications of music would 
not be difficult to you. In that line you 
would take a good rank. You would 
have more stops out, and work the pedals 
more than most men who played, and 
you would get more music out of the 
machine than others, but you would 
want it soft, smooth and precise. You 
see the mirthful side, and appreciate wit 
and humor. You are a good imitator. 
That would have made you a good actor. 
You can personify. If you were a 
speaker you would live it out. Every 
fiber would be on the qui vive. Your 
Spirituality is large; therefore your 
mind lifts itself up into the domain of the 
supreme and supernal. You rejoice in 
the feeling that there is something valu- 
able besides gold, something precious 
besides diamonds, something enduring 
besides the rock of Gibraltar, something 
true besides mathematics, something 
real besides real estate. You are gener- 
ous and sympathetical. You are sorry 
for three-fourths of the people you meet. 
If people fall short of the proprieties of 
life and conduct, if they fall short in 
wisdom and skill, you pity them. If a 
man has enough toeat, and three dollars 
aday, and atight roof tosleep under, and 
comfortable garments, and he is hollow, 
Shallow and lacks information, and 
don’t want any more, you feel that he is 
‘poor, miserable and naked,’ and you 
are sorry for him, because he does not 
know his weakness and want. You have 
the spirit of smoothness and agreeable- 
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ness, the faculty not only of conformity 
but of adaptability. You can therefore 
say harsh things very graciously and 
smoothly. Your large Idealty gives you 
an appreciation of beauty and refinement 
and a sense of the artistic. Language 
qualifies you to express yourself very 
fully. You havea good memory. You 
ought to be a talker, a scholar and a 
writer, or you ought to be an artist or 
inventor. You would invent things that 
are waier-tight and yet goeasy. In dis- 
position we find that you havean anxious 
prudence and watchfulness; you are 
cautious, and take pains to have every- 
thing secure, especially when you are 
planning for others. Conscience is 
strong, and that makes you desirous to 
livean honest, upright life. You lovetruth 
and justice. Youare firm, steadfast and 
determined among men. You ought to 
be able in argument, sound in philoso- 
phy and judgment. You ought to be 
keen in wit and quick in repartee. You 
ought to be especially clear in analysis 
and in illustration. You would enjoy 
seeing a tine dramatic rendition. You 
might not be so well pleased with trag- 
edy because that hurts, but in the melo- 
dramatic, where the life, the wit, the 
character, the affection and the truth are 
evinced, you would drink all in and re- 
joice. So, you are fond of hearing fine 
orators, who live their subject, and make 
it live in other men’s minds. You are 
ambitious to be respected. You are dig- 
nified and self-reliant, but your wit and 
imitation are so strong that you some- 
times forget dignity, and plunge into the 
foaming surf of fun, joy and frolic, and 
make yourself a child with children. 
Your Combativeness is sufficiently de- 
veloped to make you quick-tempered and 
prompt to do work thatis required. Com- 
bativeness sends a man upstairs two 
steps at a time when he is in a hurry to 
get something he wants at once, and he 
wonders why it could not be within 
reach. This faculty leads one to work 
fast when he is doing something that 
does not require strength, and to work 


hard when he is doing work that is hard- 
You are like some horses that have to 
be held in a little in going up a hill that 
is steep. You don’t know when you have 
done enough as long as there is strength 
to goon. When there is something of 
a difficult nature to be planned for you 
put forth a supreme effort, and astonish 
yourself and others at the amount of 
achievement you can make with small 
muscles and light weight. Your sccial 
qualities make you welcome wherever 
sociability is to be found. There is an 
interchange of sympathetic friendliness 
between you and theold people. You 
have always been popular among old 
folks. They have vindicated and ex- 
cused you (if you needed vindication and 
excuse), and they wanted you to succeed. 
As a boy ten years old the grandmothers 
and grandfathers in the neighborhocd 
believed in you, and they do yet. Peo- 
ple like to put their palm in yours. You 
may not have any favors to bestow ; they 
may not need anything you can do for 
them, yet they like to meet you. There 
are some people as good as you 
are, perhaps better, that nobody feels 
drawn toward. They shake hands in 
a perfunctory way, and people get 
away from them as fast as they can. 
With you they will grip the hand and 
shake, and apologize for being in sucha 
hurry, and give one more shake and go 
on; consequently, in almost any field of 
influence your Friendship would help 
you ; your Wit would help you; your 
Benevolence would be influential. You 
are tender toward people. If you say 
things moresharp and severe than after- 
ward, in the clearness of reflection, may 
seem fit, then you feel sorry. If you 
struck your horse a blow, when perhaps 
the rein was tangled somewhere, and he 
could not obey your command, you 
would get out of the wagon when you 
found it out, fix the harness, handle the 
horse, and pat him, and thus apologize, 
and make him feel that you are not tyran- 
nical and brutal. Your life ought to be 
where there is artistic beauty, where 
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courtesy, logic and truth belong. You 
are cultured in your composition, in 
your method and in your thought. Peo- 
ple ought, therefore, to listen, for there 
is something to listen for. We would 
make you a speaker or writer first, and 
an artist and artisan later.” 

A brief sketch of the personal life of 
the subject of the two delineations is all 
that can be obtained, but its outline in 
terms is corroborative of the phrenologi- 
eal reading, and in connection with it 
presents a general sketch of a man 
whose course from early youth has been 
creditable to himself and serviceable to 
others. 

Giles C. Gass was born in New York 
City, August 14, 1860. When five years 
old his parents moved to Pennsylvania. 
There he attended school in winter, and 
worked insummer. He, as a boy, espe 
cially desired to become a teacher or a 
preacher, but his parents could not af- 
ford to send him to the normal school. 
His father suggested, however, that his 
teacher had been graduated from there, 
and that if Giles could learn as much 
from him as he had learned, the youth 
would be competent to teach without 
going to normal school. This proved an 
inspiration. It accomplished what had 
not been done in that neighborhood. He 
went to work, studied with zeal, and suc- 
ceeded. At 16 he passed a first-class 
teacher’s examination, received compli- 
mentary testimonials, and was appointed 
to teach. Five winter terms were given 
to this duty, and in the spring he at- 
tended Muhlenberg College, Allentown, 
Pa., where he remained while his savings 
lasted. Desiring to be employed ‘‘the 
year round,” he sought a position as 
clerk, and found it in the office of Bodine 
Bros., a lumber firm on Staten Island. 
From junior clerk he rose to head book- 
keeper and cashier. This position he 
still holds, and can hold indefinitely. 
The place involves large money respon- 
sibilities, but Mr. Gass has never been 
asked for bonds or security. 

In reference to the first examination, 


from which extracts have been taken, 
Mr. Gass says: ‘‘The instruction and 
advice received was worth a fortune to 
me. People who knew me said: ‘ Every 
word of that description is true as gos- 
pel,’ and I seconded the motion. Ten 
years later I called again, and requested 
a second examination, to test the science 
and see if the two charts would harmon- 
ize. The abstract of that is given to show 
its parallelism with the first. That 
second experience made me resolved to 
know more about Phrenology ; and I 
joined the class of ‘90 in the Institute, 
and I purpose to spread the warmth of 


the phrenological fire which that course’ 


of instruction kindled within me. 


Cie 


A RETURNED LETTER. 


CORRESPONDENT from S&t. 
Paul asked in a letter early 
in January, 1892, to have certain ques- 
tions answered in the JOURNAL, but 
it was decided to answer by a personal 
letter, which was done. As the letter 
was not expected and we had only the 
address ‘‘St. Paul, Minn.,” it did not 
reach the person, and being in a busi- 
ness envelope it came back tous. We 
now give ita place in the JOURNAL. The 
answer will suggest the nature of the 
question : 
New York, Jan. 9, 1892. 
A. J. McC—. 

Dear Sir: In reply to your note of the 
4th inst., 1 beg to say: 1st. An ordinarily 
healthy person’s brain will grow, if his 
mind is kept active, until he is 45 years old; 
some heads, if connected with a vigorous 
body, will grow till 60 years of age. Old 
men’s heads, say at 65, will be found to re- 
quire larger hats than their sons at 25. A 
smal] head may be increased in size by the 
use of proper food and activity of mind, if 
the body be vigorous. 2d. A poor circu- 
lation is sometimes natural, sometimes in- 
duced by the use of coffee, spices or tc- 
bacco, and by dressing the feet and legs too 
thin in cold weather. Boots, in a cold cli- 
mate, are better in winter than shoes. Try 
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it. It was a mistake for northern people to 
dismiss boots and use in winter laced shoes 
and gaiters. Yours truly, 

NELson Sizer. 


oe 


APPRECIATION. 

R———, Pa., Oct., 91. 
Pror. Netson Sizer: Your description of 
me and a lady from photographs, No. 5324, 
has been received. Many thanks for your 
promptness. It is marvelous, the pleasure 
as well as surprise one experiences when 
reading your description of himself—of his 
habits, ambitions, abilities and disabilities, 
‘his loves and hishates—is more than worth 
the price you charge. You appear to know 
me better than I know myself. One would 
think from what you said of the lady that 
you were her companion, her most intimate 

friend, you know her so well. G. A. 


Sanpy Hook, FatrrtecD Co., ) 
Conn., Jan. 2, 1892. j 
Pror. NELson Sizer: 

Dear Sir—My character, as taken by you 
December 7, 1891, I received to-day. 

I heartily thank you for your existence (as 
it were). Don’t know who else to thank. 
Your delineation of my characteris perfect. 
You seem gifted with a power to read char- 
acter, such as no living being may hope to 
equal or surpass. After a careful examina- 
tion of your work, I feel safe to say you 
have not made one error. Common sense 
should teach us the truth of Phrenology, for 
it is proven in thousands of ways. I sur- 
mise if more people would make ‘‘ Phrenol- 
ogy” a study, and obtain and follow your 
advice, we would have less criminals or 
cranks, also less divorces; but upon the 
other hand “ Earth’’ would be the equiva- 
lent of ‘‘Heaven,’’ merely speaking of 

_health, happiness and contentment. I do 
not here wish to “‘ flatter” but ‘‘ give every 
man his just dues.” If this is any good you 
have my permission to use any orall or none 
of it, as you may like, and in any manner, 
Icare not which. 

Wishing you a continuance of success, 
happiness, etc., I hope to follow your ad- 
vice. If possible, shall get others to send in 
their photos. Sincerely and truly, 

0. W. WEINLANDER. 


TEN DOLLARS FOR A PARAGRAPH, 


The editor of this department of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL offers a prize 
of ten dollars for the best true story of a 
hit made by a phrenologist in giving a 
delineation of character. Competitors 
will make their communications as brief 
and pointed as possible, and not longer 
than two hundred words. All letters. 
must be accompanied by the name and 
address of the writer. The contest will 
be decided by a vote of the subscribers. 
of the PHRENOLOGICAL after publication 
of such stories as the editor shall accept. 
The December number will close the 
contest. Address communications to 
Editor Practical Phrenology Depart 
ment, PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 775 


Broadway, New York. 


ep oe 


HIT NO. 75.—Some years ago, at Mill- 
ton, Pa., ® man who came very early, be- 
fore I had my breakfast, to a shingle mill in 
the place, trying to make me believe he was 
atramp. He was dressed very ragged, hat 
dilapidated, toes out of his shoes, hay- 
seed in his hair, looked very forlorn. I said 
to him: ‘‘ Your head is an inch larger 
than the average; you are a long-headed, 
sharp, shrewd schemer ; hard to outwit; 
capable of handling extensive business en- 
terprises ; cautious, careful, prudent; have 
inventive genius—could make a fortune in 
that line, and unless you have met with some 
unavoidable reverse could buy and sell all 
the men now in this mill.” I said: ‘*Gen- 
tlemen, if you can hire this man be isa good 
worker, but I thirk he is not here for that 
purpose; he may be here to hire men; he 
cap handle men and money both; you will 
need no newspaper—he is a noted talker, 
will give you all the news.” 

The men threw up their hats and cried, 
“ Haskell, that is you, sure.” He claimed 
I had been posted. 1 never heard of him or 
saw him before; had no hints of what he 
was. He hadbeen toCalifornia twice; bad 
invented a hay rake: made thousands of 
dollars ; was very rich; a noted political 
speaker; noted as one of the shrewdest 
men in Erie County, Pa. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. H. A. M’OLINTOOK. 


HIT NO. 76.—After delivering one of his 
first courses of lectures in Chicago, Prof. 
Fowler employed a red-headed Irish porter 
to get his baggage to the depot, and upon 
asking the man what his charges were, he 
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replied: ‘‘ Faith, sir, if you will only feel of 
my head and tell me what I am good for, it 
will pay me well for me trouble.” He then 
sat on the trunk he had been carrying, while 
Prof. Fowler proceeded to give him an out- 
line of his organic development, and with 
the words of advice and friendly warning 
told him he ought to make a first-rate crim- 
inal lawyer. A few years later that red- 
headed porter was known as ‘‘ Murphy, the 
best criminal lawyer in Chicago.” pb. a. 


HIT NO. 77.—As an entire stranger, at 
Osborn City, Kas., in 1879, I was requested 
by a number of the citizens to come to a 
drug store to give a delineation of a young 
man about 26 years of age. Ata glance I 
noticed a good intellect, especially Com- 
parison, Human Nature and Mirthfulness, 
and running my hand over the top head 
found rather smal] Veneration and Con- 
scientiousness; and I said: ‘‘ This man was 
never seen at a prayer meeting.” To which 
he replied he never would be seen there. I 
said: ‘‘ From the indications on your head 
you are so busy at plotting tricks and pull- 
ing wool over other people’s eyes that you 
haven’t time to attend prayer meetings.” 

There was a great round of laughter over 


this remark, and afterward I was told that 
the citizens sent for me on purpose to see if 
I would discover this trait of his character, 
for which he was noted all over the neigh- 
borhood. And I took in $3.75 before leav- 
ing the store, all voluntary contributions for 
examinations, my first money ever received 
for examining heads. JOHN OONRAD. 
Durango, Col. 


HIT NO. 78.--Some nine years ago I was 
invited to visit Mrs. Smith’s house, near 
the university, in Iowa City, to examine a 
certain student who was rooming there. I 
could find no good qualities in the youn 
man; he was bad, even to gambling — 
murder. He confessed that he had been 
the greatest gambler in Chicago. A few 
weeks later 1 was passing Mrs. Smith's 
house, and she called me in and said they 
had found by inquiry that Mr. C. was as 
bad as Ihad stated. He had done some- 
thing not very becoming and they sent for 
me to examine him, and he was required to 
leave the house. It had been ascertained 
that he had killed a man, and it had cost 
his father $4,000 to get him acquitted. 

D. R. PRYSE, Class of ’68. 

Iowa City, Ia. 








CHILD CULTURE. 


GOVERNING CHILDREN. 
4. THE FIRST MORAL LESSON. 


“In infancy the brain, being soft and warm, is 
easily impressed, and as it hardens those impres. 
sions are retained.”—Fenelon. 

WISE writer says: ‘‘ Patience is 

the first lesson to teach a young 

child; it should be taught to wait. 

Don't give a baby what it wants while 

it cries; calm it tenderly, and then 

promptly supply its wants, so that it 

will come to associate peace and quiet 
with its enjoyments.” 

Practically we can begin no farther 
back than infancy. Emerson would 
have the grandparents of the child 
undergo the preliminary education, and 
such astute observers as Schopenhauer 
warn us that the mysterious element of 
life he calls *‘ the genius of the genus” 
has a certain will power before it has 





actually entered into what we call life. 
Men and women in whom the parental 
instinct is strong enough to subdue 
transient impulses for the benefit of 
their offspring, really can furnish an 
impetus in the right direction to the 
souls of their unborn children. But, 
withal, their power is limited by the law 
of inheritance, which has made them 
only agents for the transmission of cer- 
tain fixed qualities. Sofour real and 
deliberate legislation begins with the 
day of birth. 

But who thinks of it then? While 
the infant is like the tender petals of a 
rose, almost ethereal in its delicacy, 
grown people hold their breath in look- 
ing at it, fearful lest their utmost ten- 
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derness should not be gentle enough. 
They forget themselves ; do not give an 
instant’s thoughtto their own peace and 
comfort so long as the tiny mortal con- 
tinues frail and helpless. And all the 
while that it is being made the prime 
object of consideration that wonderful 
little brain is taking account of its sur- 
roundings and learning to occupy the 
place yielded to it, so that by the time 
guardians awaken to a sense of its 
identity it has discovered that its cry is 
the powerful lever that moves the world. 

Even we, hardened citizens of the 
world, know how forcible is a first im- 
pression. With us reason modifies and 
corrects it. But infants do not reason ; 
they merely perceive things in im- 
mediate relations. The first effect that 


follows a cause they conjoin to it, and 
thereafter the two make an idea. If 
they cry vehemently and get instantly 
what they want they learn to attract 
notice by screaming. No reproach can 
attach tosuch manifestly natural con- 


duct. There are people who say that 
babies yell from ‘‘sheer natural de- 
pravity,” but I can not help saying 
that the depravity of the child is only 
the foolishness of the parent. Nervous 
parents, to whom an infant’s shrill cry 
is like the prick of a pin, will make un- 
reasonable exertions to soothe it into 
quiet. They will supply it with such 
counter excitements as jumping, walk- 
ing the floor with it and attracting its 
attention by uncouth noises. This is 
something like the practice of savage 
**medicine men,’’ who endeavor tocure 
their patients by beating iron pans. 
Babies are naturally very differently 
constituted in this regard, but I have 
never seen a baby so placid but what it 
could be trained into habits of fretting 
by being constantly ‘‘ fussed over” and 
waited upon. It is often observed that 
the children of decent pour people, who 
are left to themselves for long hours 
while their parents are at work, are 
docile and patient. They have learned 
to submit to the inevitable, to realize 


that there are other claims before 
which theirs must, for the time being, 
give way. And other things being 
equal, this is a primary good, for the 
time comes to all when duty lies not in ac- 
tion but in patient waiting upon circum- 
stances, and happy then is he who can 
wait with ease. 

Our little ones ought to be the sub- 
jects of a care as vigilant as we can 
give, but it should be silent and watch- 
ful, not effusive. The first impression 
a baby ought to receive is that of peace. 
Let him feel that he has entered a realm 
of order and serenity, where all claims 
receive attention in their turn. The 
youngest child is able toappreciate con- 
sistency. The second week he cries for 
exactly the same care he received dur- 
ing the first. 

We must recollect that a certain 
amount of crying is necessary to young 
children. It helps them to bear dis- 
comfort, and is the natural outlet to 
their feelings. But babies can be trained 
to cry softly. They will never learn to 
be violent if they are treated with calm 
kindness. ‘‘Those children only at- 
tempt to carry their point by noisy and 
violent demonstration who find, by 
long experience, that such measures 
are usually successful. A child even 
who has become accustomed to them 
will soon drop them if he finds, owing 
to a change in the systemof manage- 
ment, that they will never succeed.” 

It is not right to ‘‘ try” the endurance 
of our little ones merely for the sake of 
experiment. Nothing is more repre- 
hensible than the practice of teasing 
children. It does not make them less 
sensitive or more reasonable, and it 
does spoil their temperscompletely. An 
old Eastern proverb says: ‘‘It is dan- 
gerous to jest with children.” They take 
everything literally and think us de- 
liberately unkind. The inevitable has 
lessons enough for them without our 
intervention,and all our training should 
tend toward strengthening their moral 
character without blunting their sensi- 
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bilities. It isfor their good, not that 
parents may be quiet and comfortable, 
that children should be trained in 
patience. It is the first step of that self- 
government they should begin to exer- 
cise as early as possible. They will not 
be the less bright or merry. Repression 
is no part of a true education, and all 
the fun and amusement they can get is 
perfectly compatible with self-control. 

I have in mind at this moment a dear 
little boy, not a dozen years old, whose 
exceptionally fine mind is constantly 
hampered in its activity by his frail 
health. He has repeatedly been taken 
from school, and his ambitious efforts 
baulked, but his hopefulness never fails, 
and he is buoyant and light-hearted in 
all the enforced intervals of the work 
he loves, with a cheerful acquiescence 
in present deprivation and confidence in 
the future. 

This power of waiting for the good 
momentarily denied is the basis of fine 
character. It is a sort of spiritual flexi- 


bility that, like finger flexibility, must be 
developed early in life. And its presence 
is most charming, then, because unex- 
pected. What pleasureis imparted to a 
company by the entrance of a little one 
whose behavior is dictated by a well- 
balanced sense of the rightsaf other peo- 
pleand of hisown. Heisneitherbashful 
norforward. Heaccepts notice content- 
edly, and if it is delayed he can wait. 
The only way of imbuing our children 
with feelings of consideration for others 
is by always treating them sympatheti- 
cally. Enter into their feelings and 
divine the moment when good impulses 
are at work. As they grow older put it 
into their power to exercise the grace of 
concession. Few children will refuse 
if they are left to their own option. For 
there is a native sweetness about child- 
hood that makesa certain serious, gentle 
patience the quaint expression of their 
love for the elders who understand 
them and labor for their welfare. 
FLORENCE HULL. 


——__—_»- os 


ON 


OYS may be classified into genera 
and species, not according to what 
they know, but according to what they 
are. Whata boy has learned is only 
one element in an estimate of his worth. 
It is more important to discover what 
are his capabilities, to what intellectual 
and moral group he belongs, what are 
his tendencies toward nodosities that 
must be counteracted, what are his apti- 
tudes to be cultivated, what are the hab- 
its that must be regulated, so that they 
shall be helps and not hindrances in the 
battle of life. 

Plans of education should, as far as 
possible, be adapted to individual re- 
quirements; but as every boy is prepar- 
ing for life among his fellows, and as 
Providence has so ordered it that he is 
strongly influenced by other boys, it fol- 
lows that to treat him alone, away from 
comrades, is only justifiable under ex- 
traordinary circumstances. He comes 


THE TRAINING OF BOYS. 


into the world not only asan individual, 
with his own responsibilities and possi- 
bilities, but as one of a family, a neigh- 
borhood, a race, from which he can not 
be extricated except by death. Isolation, 
therefore, is as unnatural as it is unde- 
sirable and difficult. 

Until he reaches maturity every boy 
requires positive guidance from those 
who have had a longer experience in 
the ways of the world. It is always 
cruel, and it may be criminal, to allow 
a youth to experiment for himself upon 
conduct. Every boy is entitled to know 
what older persons have discovered of 
the laws of conduct, and to receive re- 
straint, caution and warning until his 
eyes have been opened and his powers 
of judgment developed. 

Healthy out-of-door lives, directed 
toward objects of enjoyment, of obser- 
vation, of sport, of acquisition, are bet- 
ter for boys than exclusive devotion to 
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books, and especially than habits of in- 
trospection, self examination, casuistry 
and journal writing. 

A teacher’s business is to think of the 
minds of his pupils individually, to 
strengthen, prune, stimulate the various 
qualities exhibited by each scholar. He 
should, indeed, impart knowledge, but 
he should also enforce the formation of 
habits—and especially at the schoolboy 
age—of close attention, tenacious mem- 
ory and accurate statement. These 
three mental virtues are not unworthy 
to be named after faith, hope and char- 


2 


ity, the trinal virtues of Saint Paul—at- 
tention, memory and truth, and the 
greatest of these is truth. 

The intellectual lessons that boys re- 
ceive should be so imparted that they 
may promote the formation of moral 
habits. Accuracy, carefulness, truth- 
fulness of statement, fidelity, thorough- 
ness, courtesy, self-control, deference, 
consideration, respect, temperance— 
these are virtues that may readily be 
developed while the boy is crossing the 
pons asinorum or stumbling over 
sentence of Tacitus.—D. Gilman. 





HOW SHE MADE HEK 


RS. MASON had one son and 

three daughters. She was a 

very careful and devoted mother, and 
wanted to do the very best for her chil- 
dren that could be done. Frank, her 


son, was a nice boy, rather delicate in 
his physique, fond of books, pets and 
pictures. He had a blooded spaniel 


when he was about ten years old which 
he loved dearly, but the dog was as 
much pain to him almost as pleasure. 

‘*Frank, Frank, don’t bring that dog 
into the house,” his mother would say. 
‘* Frank, Frank, don’t disarrange that 
library.” ‘‘ Frank, Frank” (always re- 
peating his name twice when nagging 
him), ‘“‘don’t leave the door open” . 
don’t bring your muddy feet into the 
house”; ‘‘don’t lie down on your face 
to read; sitin achair like folks”; ‘‘don’t 
be saucy,” if he expostulated. 

So it was don’t and don’t and don’t all 
the time, till there seemed bardly any- 
thing that had not some kind of restric- 
. tion attached to it. His school teacher 
saw how matters were going, and tried 
to do something about it. One evening 
when she called she asked to see 
Frankie’s dog, for she was very fond of 
dogs. ‘‘You know,” said she to the 
lad, ‘‘ you are to tell to-morrow all about 
a dog’s hind foot, and how it differs from 
a cat’s.” 

So Frank’s mother consented to have 


SON DISLIKE HOME, 


the two little animals in the parlor, and 
they lay on the sofa between Frank and 
his teacher all the evening, as contented 
and well-behaved as a cat and dog could 
be, and Frank was really happy that 
evening. 

He got out his pictures, too, to show 
to his teacher, and he arranged them on 
the piano, as he was fond of doing, so 
as to bring out bycontrast and harmony 
the best effects. He was really an em- 
bryo member of some ‘‘ hanging com- 
mittee” in some Academy of Design yet 
to be, and he liked to cover the carpet 
with his pictures and arrange and rear- 
range them till they just suited him. 
But his mother couldn’t bear to have the 
rooms ‘‘all littered up with things,” and 
so Frank had to suppress himself and 
his pictures and his outgrowings in so 
many directions that he got tired of it 
all. 

As he grew into young manhood he 
liked to go to the Soldiers’ Home, not 
far from his own home, and hear about 
the war for the Union. The old soldiers 
thought it was fun to teach alad how to 
smoke and chew, and the tobacco habit 
he formed before his parents knew he 
had any leaning in that direction. But 
the old soldiers didn’t keep nagging him, 
and he liked them. 

When he he got well into his teens he 
asserted himself more and more, and at 
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last insisted on having his room entirely 
to himself. He locked it, and would let 
no one but one of his sisters enter it. In 
his room he hung his pictures where and 
as he wanted them. He read lying on 
his face if he wanted to, with his feet in 
the air and his head resting on his hands, 
and he smoked as he read. 

Nagging had lost its power over him, 
and he simply shut himself away from 
it, and grew according to the law of 
growth within his members. If his 
mother could only have let him alone a 
little while, keeping him close to her, 
and have left him to amuse himself in 


all harmless and boyish ways, humor- 
ing his innocent fancies and indulging 
his boyish freaks when they possessed 
him, she might have had unbounded in- 
fluence over him. She just nagged it 
all away, and while he was the apple of 
her eye and the pride of her life, she 
made him so uncomfortable that he was 
happiest when he wasinaccessible to her. 
We have no doubt that Mrs. Mason 
thought she was doing just right, and 
that Frank was a very ungrateful, cruel 
and even wicked boy, when she herself 
was most to blame. Are there not many 
other mothers who act like Frank's? 


ee eg 
PURPOSE OF DISCIPLINE IN SCHOOL. 


ROM a recent article by Prof. Dun- 
ton, in Education, the following 

is quoted : 
‘*The attainment of the immediate aim 
of discipline requires that there be no 
skulkers, no laggards, no guerrillas, no 


independents, in the ranks ; but that all 
move according to the commands of the 
teacher, instantly, uniformly, quietly; 
and that all keep moving straight on til] 
ordered to halt or to change direction. 
If this state of action is secured and 
maintained, no pupil will molest or dis- 
turb the others; and the school will be 
in that condition of order and quietness 
in which it is possible for the required 
work to be done effectively. This is the 
immediate object of school discipline. 
Its manifestation is outward, object- 
ive. 

All this is possible, however, without 
that subjective effect which I have 
called the remote end of discipline. In 
a word, it is possible to secure order and 
quiet in school without producing those 
lasting effects upon the pupils which 
constitute the elements of lofty human 
character. 

‘* What are the elements of character 
that should result from school disci- 
pline? It will help us in forming cor- 
rect opinions on this point, if we note 
some of the traits that should not result 


from school life. The school should prc- 
duce in its pupils nothing of shyness, in- 
sincerity, deception, meanness, selfish- 
ness, dishonesty, untruthfulness or lazi- 
ness. These, as well as all other vices, 
are developed by practice. Hence the 
discipline of the school must be so rigid, 
so orderly, so open and so active, that 
none of these vices can exist. For exam- 
ple, the teacher must see to it that the 
day is so full of honest work that there 
is no time for indolence or sham. But 
to give a positive answer to our ques- 
tion, we may say that right habits of ac- 
tion should result from the discipline of 
the school. Among these habits may be 
included habits of bodily, of intellectual, 
of zesthetic and of moral action. 

‘“‘A pupil should go out from the school 
with such habits of sitting, standing, 
walking, gesticulation and speech as he 
ought to practice in polite society 
through life, so far as these habits would 
result from the doing Of all that is re- 
quired to be done in school in the best 
possible way. A stooping posture in sit- 
ting or standing, ashuffling gait in walk- 
ing, the mouthing or clipping of words, 
and other bad habits of physical action, 
should never result from the repetition 
of acts required or allowed in the school. 
The physical actions demanded in 
school should be such as will result in 
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the habits of physical action that should 
be followed through life. 

‘*The same is true of intellectual, 
zesthetic and moral habits of action. 
There is something wrong in .he disci- 
pline of the school, when its pupils go 
through life with their eyes closed and 
their minds thoughtless. The result of 
school life should be habits of observa- 
tion and thought. The student should 
take with him into active life a love of 
the beautiful and the good. He should 
be habitually obedient to all rightful 
authority, industrious, devoted to the 
good of others, a lever of learning and 


fond of good books. His will should be 
in subjection to the law of right and 
duty. 

‘*To sum up the whole maiter in brief, 
school discipline considered in its rela- 
tion to its remote or secondary aim is a 
branch of moral education. All disci- 
pline that fuils of moral results is defect- 
ive; it fails of its most important func- 
tion. Good discipline secures good 
order; and it always does something 
more. It uses its opportunity so as to 
form those habits of physical, intellec- 
tual and moral action which constitute 
the elements of a noble manhood.” 





OF A BABY IN AN 


THE DOINGS 


WHILE since we published a boy’s 
diary that possessed certain sug” 
gestive reflections, and lately a record 
from equally authentic sources, chal- 
lenges attention : 
Uncle Will, the good-natured bache- 
lor of the family, was left in charge of 


the baby, while every one else was out, 
and out of curiosity he made a list of what 
the baby did in one hour, as follows: 

1. Yelled fifteen minutes without tak- 
ing breath. Uncle Will deciares solemnly 
that this is true. 

2. Pulled out enough hair from his 
uncle’s head and whiskers to stuff a sofa 
pillow. ' 

3. Crocked the wall paper as high as 
he could reach with the poker. 

4 Broke astereoscope by sitting down 
on it. 

5. Swallowed six buttons and a spool 
of thread. 

6. Emptied the contents of his 
mother’s work-Basket down the furnace 
register. 

7. Tried to squeeze the head of the 
cat into a tin cup, and was scratched 
badly in the attempt. Then yelled for 
ten minutes. 

8 Knocked in the head of a fine wax 
doll belonging to his older sister by try- 
ing to drivea tack intoa toy wagon with 
it. 


HOUR. 


9. Fell off the edge of the whatnot and 
brought down with himtwo costly vases, 
which were splintered. 

10. Broke two panes of window glass 
with a cane which uncle let him have. 

1L. Fell into the coal hod, and black- 
ened his clean white dress 

12. Set fire to the carpet while uncle 
was out of the room hunting up some- 
thing to amuse him. 

13. Crawled under the bed and refused 
to come out unless uncle would give him 
the molasses jar. 

14. Got twisted into the rungs of a 
chair, which were broken to get him out. 

15. Poured a pitcher of water into his 
mother’s best shoes. 

16. Finally when he saw his mother 
coming, he ran out to the porch and 
tumbled off the steps, making his nose 
bleed and tearing a hole a foot square in 
his dress. 

Uncle Will thinks that boy will make 
something yet. 





Sunday School Teacher (sadly)—I’m 
afraid Johnny, that I will never meet 
you in heaven. 

Johnny—Why? What have you been 
doing now? 
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VITALITY—WHAT IS 1T? 


HE greatest of all mysteries is that 

of the true nature of life, or the 
principle of vitality. Without going to 
abstruse philosophical reasonings, the 
fact of the actual existence of life must 
be an admitted fact, even if the question 
of the subjectivity or objectivity of what 
we call matter and energy is left unde- 
cided. The writer or the reader of these 
lines must necessarily be sure of his own 
existence—that is, the existence of per- 
ceptive faculties—although the certainty 
of the actual existence of anything else 
may be unprovable. We are unable to 
separate our intelligence from ourselves; 
and although it is a fanciful, and per- 
haps illogical speculation, yet the idea 
that all thesurrounding universe has no 
real existence, but is only the ‘* baseless 
fabric of a vision,” and that J—the ego 
—am the universe, must have occurred, 
at times, to every thoughtful person. 
Practically, however, we must base our 
actions upon the existence of an outside 
world, and the more we can bring our- 
selves into harmony with the conditions 
which environ us, the greater happiness 
and satisfaction we shall obtain. Pain 
and pleasure are realities, and to avoid 
the one and attain the other in the high- 
est degree is the ‘‘ chief end of man”— 
actually at least, notwithstanding the 
doctrines of the ‘‘shorter Catechism.” 
A newly laid egg is, apparently, noth- 
ing but a mass of albumen, with a few 


other complex organic chemical com- 
pounds; but the miraculous changes 
which occur when it. is submitted to a 
gentle heat for a few weeks, show that 
this mass of albumen is wonderfully dif- 
ferent from thesimple organic substance 
known by that name. The little micro- 
scopical cell or germinal vesicle in the 
yolk possesses the power of setting up a 
rearrangement of the molecules of the 
material of the egg, which results in the 
formation of suchcomplicated substances 
as are represented by feathers, bones, 
skin, flesh, etc., and asa whole endowed 
with the power of voluntary motion, of 
obtaining and assimilating other mate- 
rial into its structure, and, most won- 
derfully of all, in due time, of producing 
other eggs endowed with the same re- 
markabie properties, and thus preserv- 
ing and transmitting the principle of 
vitality for an unlimited period. If, on 
the other hand, we destroy or remove 
the germinal vesicle before submitting 
the egg to heat and moisture, what a 
different set of chemical reactions occur. 
It is like a clock from which the escape- 
ment has been removed. The complex 
molecules of the albumen and other 
compounds tumble down like a house 
of cards, the sulphur unites with the 
hydrogen—forming the familiar and 
offensive hydric sulphide—while the 
other elements rapidly pass through a 
series of changes continually tending to 
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the formation of simpler compounds, 
until finally the bulk of the egg is trans- 
formed into the carbonic dioxide and 
water from which it originally came, 
the small amounts of sulphur, phospho 
rus, nitrogen and other elements being 
also reduced to their simplest inorganic 
terms. And what is the cause of this 
difference ? Something—whether matter 
or energy, we know not what—condi- 
tioned upon the existence of a little mi- 
croscopical cell, which is apparently no 
different from any other, and refuses to 
yield up its secret to the most powerful 
microscope or the most delicate chemi- 
cal reagents. A similar condition is 
found in the vegetable world. The little 
‘* germ” present in every seed contains 
something which sets up and sustains in 
action the chemical changes which build 
up a tree from water, carbonic dioxide, 
nitrogen and a few mineral salts of the 
soil. * * * Fromthesmallestamceba 
—-which, as far as we can tell, isonly a 
bit of albumen endowed with the power 
of motion--to man himself, everything 
possessed of what we call life is ruled 
and preserved by this mysterious prin- 
ciple which differentiates living from 
dead matter. That our bodies are not 
ourselves is beyond question, but just 
what relation the chemical compounds 
of which we are formed bear to our con- 
sciousness, or ego, and in what respect 
one is dependent upon the other, no one 
can say. The brain of a Hottentot has, 
as far as we know, the same chemical 
composition as that of a Newton or Fara- 
day; but the vital force which governs 
its actions must be different either in its 
nature or in its mode of action. Nor 
can we say with certainty that the vital 
force resides in the brain at all. Portions 
of the brain may be removed, and life 
still remains. Only when the nerve 
centers which govern important bodily 
functions—such as the action of the 
heart or lungs—are destroyed, is the pro- 
tecting influence withdrawn and the 
elements of the body permitted to return 
to their more stable combinations. We 


can not say from direct experimental 
evidence that the vital force is inde- 
structible. * * * But we know that 
life has certainly existed from the earli- 
est geological ages; and if we speculate 
—as we may legitimately do—upon the 
identity of the force which builds up the 
living being, and that which builds up 
the inorganic crystal, perhaps from the 
commencement of the existence of mat- 
ter, every manifestation of its action in 
living beings tends to bring about its 
constant reproduction and transmission 
to successive generations; after a plant 
or animal has reproduced its kind, or 
passed beyond the period when such re- 
production is possible, the vital force is 
gradually withdrawn, and what we call 
death takes place. And morethan this. 
The constant tendency of this vital prin- 
ciple seems to be towards the production 
of more complex and highly organized 
and differentiated forms of life, each gen- 
eration,on the whole, slightly surpassing 
its predecessors. In this sense, at least, 
life may certainly be said to be immortal 
and progressive.—Pop. Science News. 





A BILIOUS SPELL. 


When my boy Ezra sets right down 

Ser kinder glum, er whines aroun’ 

’N’ can’t do errans, work ner run, 

pe ae, ner play 4 have no fun; 
re 


on: *n’ Joe, ’n’ Jack ’n’ Jim 
’N’ ev’rybody’s cross, but him,— 
I know them symptoms, know um well, 
He’s gon ter have a bilious spell. 
’Taint nature now, fer folks ter smile, 
‘N’ laff, ’n’ still be full o’ bile; 
They lose their sleep, have toc much meat, 
’N’ pies, ’n’ cakes, ’n’ things t’ eat, 
’N’ oh! such dretful aches, ’n’ ills, 
’Fore their done taking doctors’ pills ; 
’N’ takes a sight ; (tween me ’n’ you 
Ov pison stuff,) t’ pull um through. 
”N’ then ag’in, some live too high 
On vanity, ’n’ social pie, 
’N’ thoughtlessness; ’n’ style; ’n’ pride, 
’N’ selfishness; ‘n’ lots beside ;— 
Don’t make no sunshine long the way, 
But jes git sicker ev’ry day ;— 
’Tis biliousness, ’n’ they can’t see 
It’s slayin’ poor humanity. 
Eh? bless yer soul ! 1 don’t preten’ 
But what /’m bilious, now ’n’ then; 
But ez I said, jes take a snack 
O’ what folks say, behind yer back;— 
Go wash it down with briny tears ! 
With shattered hopes, ’n’ righteous fears;— ! 
There’s some, ’twould be a grace, t’ gin, 
A right good moral physickin’. 
NELLA H. CHAPMAN. 
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GARGLES AND GARGLING. 


(From the New York Medical Times.) 


N the general practice of medicine 
the use of gargles, as commonly 
prescribed, has elements of injury or 
danger that are, in my opinion, rec- 
ognized by comparatively few physi- 
cians. Speaking not so much from 
the point of view of the specialist as 
from a good amount of experience in 
private and clinical service, I feel war. 
ranted in saying that as much harm 
may result from the improper use of a 
good throat mixture as from the use of 
one that is unsuitable. A patient comes 
to his physician with an acute attack of 
pharyngitis or laryngitis. The consti 
tutional state may warrant treatment 
directed at the correction of gastric, in- 
testinal, hepatic, glandular, vaso-motor 
or other disturbances. Besides, topical 
applications are deemed necessary, and 
astringent solutions of one kind or 
another ordered. The gargarismal se- 
lection may be appropriate, yet fail in 
obtaining the effect that was expected, 


this especially in laryngitis. I have had - 


many patients who came with a history 
of acute catarrh that had degenerated 
into chronic, their hoarse or rasping 
voices intimating laryngeal alterations 
of long standing. They had tried a hun- 
dred or more different things with no 
apparent benefit. The gargles of iron, 
alum, chlorate of potassa, boracic acid, 
borax, soda, benzoic acid,etc., etc., that 
had received attention, had proved often 
atemporary alleviation of the discomfort 
experienced, but nothing more. 

I need not raise the question in the 
beginning, of the competency of these 
patients to perform the operation of 
gargling in a thorough manner, for it 
must be plain enough toevery physician 
that one has to learn how to breathe, 
hold his head and to control the faucial 
muscles ere he can employ this method 
of medication with good effect upon the 
pharyngeal parietes. But if the physician 
expect his gargarisma to have a direct 


influence upon the laryngeal membrane 
in any other way besides by reflex com- 
munication, he certainly ‘‘ counts with- 
out his host.” [See note.) . : 

In my clinical attendance I have met 
with many physicians who appeared to 
protest against the assertion that gargles 
were of little service in treating the 
larynx, until it was shown by reference 
to the anatomical structure and physio- 
logical action of the epiglottis, that in 
gargling the approach to the larynx is 
so protected by the muscular folds 
surrounding it and by the upward flow 
of the air, that little or no fluid can 
pass down to the voice box. We know 
that a few drops of fluid accidentally 
dropping through the larynx into the 
trachea immediately cause discomfort, 
if not considerable pain. Hence the 
true way to treat laryngeal disease is 
not by the gargle, but by direct applica- 
tions with the aid of the laryngoscope. 

In doing this a good eye, a steady 
hand and a ready knowledge of the ap- 
pearance of the voice organism in health 
and disease are essential. 

It has been very common for phy- 
sicians to advise a solution of common 
salt for nasal catarrh and for the throat 
inflammation that is so much associated 
with rhinitis. I am of opinion, and 
have reason to believe, that many ear 
specialists, as well as nose and throat 
specialists, recognize the liability to ear 
disease following self-treatment with 
such a solution. The patient sniffs up 
the solution or gargles with it, then 
proceeds to clear nose and throat by a 
violent blowing and hawking; the 
eustachian tubes are thrown into un- 
usual vibration, some part of the solu- 
tion is sucked into one or both of the 
tubes, and it needs but a few repetitions 
of this to set up a respectable otitis 
media, with its probable consequence of 
deafness. ; 

In clinical work the prescribing of 
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nasal washes for the use of patients is 
necessary, and many are too poor to 
purchase an atomizing syringe for the 
proper application of the wash. So it 
becomes unavoidable for us to advise 
them to sniff up the solution, which is 
made as unirritating as possible, from 
the hand or a bit of sponge. I am 
usually careful to advise my patients to 
be cautious about this, to use but 
moderate force in the sniffing and also 
to avoid violence in blowing the nose, 
or in ejecting inspissated secretions 
from the throat. 

The use of the douche syringe I may 
be understood as condemning for nose 
treatment, at least as concerns self-treat- 
ment by a patient. The atomizer is 
vastly superior in every respect. The 
douche should never be used by an un- 
skilled hand in post-nasal applications, 
and the specialist rarely finds it neces- 
sary. What the atomizer can not accom- 
plish with an appropriate solution an ap- 
plicator armed with a wad of absorbent 
cotton usually will andeasily. In cases 
that involve ulcerated surfaces, withtheir 
accompaniment of great sensitiveness, 
the utmost delicacy is needful to thor- 
ough cleansing, and the operation is 


much helped by the addition of a suit- 
able analgesic to the solution. Here 
cocaine hydro-chlorate comes into play 
as the most convenient of our agents. 
But in prescribing this as an elemeut 
of a gargle I should suggest a due 
regard to the intelligence and habits of 
the patient as well as to the nature of 
the malady. 

The safe course, to be sure, as Barton 
advises, is not to trustthe patient with 
the drug in any form, although in some 
tuberculous and specific cases its exhibi- 
tion for the relief of pain appears in- 
dispensable. 

H. 8. D. 

Nots.--The late Dr. Morell Mac- 
kenzie said that he never found gargles 
‘‘of any service in diseases situated 
behind the anterior pillars of the 
fauces.” Seiler and Solis Cohen have 
made similar statements; but experi- 
ment has shown repeatedly that fluids, 
when properly gargled, may reach the 
extra-laryngeal surface of epiglottis and 
aryepiglottic ligaments; and unless 
there is much obstruction of the pos- 
terior nasal openings the gargled fluid 
will find its way through them out- 
wardly. 


oo 


SOME DEDUCTIONS 


O discover just what progress has 
been made in anthropometry 
toward finding out what can be under- 
stood about physical growth, develop- 
ment or culture, I will choose a few 
notes which may be intelligible to the 
reader from some that are accessible, 
and will add my own personal observa- 
tions. If I do not make any new revel- 
ations I think new light will be shed 
upon the subject of development, and 
some things made clear that have been 
imperfectly known. 

Reasoning from my own observations, 
an intelligent student of anthropology 
may be able, by applying the tape-line 
to his subject, to know what to look for, 
and in this way decide for himself some 


IN ANTHROPOMETRY. 


questions it would be difficult or im- 
possible for him to have answered in 
another way. 

During six years I have been in the 
habit of making general observations 
upon men of all classes, although at 
first only upon healthy, athletic men, in 
good condition. The figures to be quoted 
in this article are official examinations, 
made by a professional trainer, who was 
especially successful in handling men, 
and under whom the three cases were 
trained during the two or three years I 
was among them. I had opportunity to 
observe them, and many others, nearly 
every day. From this trainer I obtained 
about twenty sets of figures like those 
quoted here, to which an added interest 
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is given because I know something of 
the history of the men at a considerable 
time after their examinations. 

The most symmetrical man is W. He 
is an athlete, trained for the stage; 
amiable, quiet in his ways, of a pleasant 
countenance, clear complexion, well 
nourished. He has a smooth, lively 
skin, a good chest and arm, some of the 
back and arm muscle being a little tco 
prominent for beauty; he is the second 
man ina ‘‘team” fora ‘brother act” 
of three men; rather too heavy for 
agility ; has large muscles, but an un- 
usual ‘‘play of chest” (3in.)—the largest 
play among twenty four good men ob- 
served .* 

Age, 19; weight, net, 153; stature, 
67 1-2 in.; chest, natural, 37 in.; chest, 
inflated, 40 in.; right biceps, 11 1 4-13; 
left biceps, 1114-13; right forearm, 
103-4; left forearm, 1014; waist, 30; 
right thigh, 201-4; left thigh, 20 1-4. 

This is a very good man. His even- 


ness of development, when both sides 
of the man are compared, is as remark- 


able as unusual. In fact, neither side 
differs from the other any way, with the 
slight exception seen between the right 
and left forearm—not of great conse- 
quence. Where such qualities as are 
above noted combine, | should judge the 
man to be first rate every way. The 
pulsation was not noted in the examina- 
tion, but it was correct and normal. 


* The usual “ play ” is 144 in. 

It may be said here that it generally occurs 
among trained men that the play of chest (which 
is the value obtained in subtracting the ‘“‘ nat- 
ural” chest from “inflated * chest-girth) becomes 
comparatively less after training. The chest- 
girth itself generally enlarges under training, but 
the variation above mentioned remains the same, 
or does not increase with the girth. I suppose 
that increasing the size of the pectoral muscles 
causes it to be lesselastic. I measured a young 
under-sized boy of 15 the other day whose play of 
chest was about 2 in., excelling that of the largest 
and best-developed man measured that day for 
comparison, among four or five who wished to 
know their chest-girth. The boy's muscles were 
more elastic, or his ability to use them more com- 
plete than theirs, by reason of greater activity of 
the motor nerves or of their impulses, 


Of pulsation, I recollect the most 
charming I ever listened to was of the 
subject C. His dimensions will be 
quoted further on. He was certainly 
the most magnificent man I remember 
ever to have seen, in his full gymnasium 
dress; a most conscientious, clean- 
hearted man ; true, I think, as a Damas- 
cus blade. To come in contact with him 
was something to be thought of with 
satisfaction. He was growing fast while 
in the gymnasium ; increase in girth of 
natural chest, 21 4in.; increase of in- 
flated chest, 21-4; play of chest, the 
same as at first ; increase of right biceps, 
12 in.; left biceps, 11 8, making the 
left biceps (as well as left thigh), larger 
than the right; age, at second measure- 
ment, 18 years ; stature, not then taken, 
supposed to be the same as first, 721-2 
in.; chest, natural, 40; inflated, 4114 
(play about the usual, 11 4 in.) ; right 
biceps, 14; left biceps, 1414; right 
forearm, 11 34; left forearm, 111-2; 
waist, 305-8 (an increase of 5 8 in.); 
right thigh, 217 8; left thigh, 22. 

The best athlete as such, although not 
by any means a professional (other men 
afterward excelled him in some regards), 
was M. He did the ‘‘giant-swing” 
easily, and was a beautiful “light 
weight.” Age, 26 ; weight, 125 ; stature, 
68; chest, natural, 36 1-2; inflated, 
38 1-2 (2 in. expansion, very elastic) ; 
right biceps, 121-8; left biceps, 121-8; 
right forearm, 10 1-2; left forearm, 
101-4; waist, 271-2; right thigh, 181-4; 
left thigh, 183 4. More than once, as 
he stood near me, I measured the right 
and left chest, which varied a very little 
in favor of the left. There was the 
slightest, if any, variation from strictly 
normal condition in this man. He did, 
however, under too heavy strain, com- 
pletely break down at one time; but 
afterward rallied and became a first-rate 
man. 

The man W is a symmetrical, healthy 
man, coming somewhat near what may 
be called a normal or average good man,t 
as regards his proportions. C is heavier 
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by 13 pounds, taller by 5 inches, greater 
in chest-girth by 3 inches. A subject 
T much resembles W, except in weight 
and stature, falling below him 3 pounds 
in weight, but exceeding him 31-2 inches 
in stature, making him thinner than W, 
and a little taller. T has the strange 
oddity of giving out, while contesting in 
gymnastic feats, for no apparent reason. 

Summing up the three cases, we have 
the following results: 

1. A remarkably symmetrical, strong 
and athletic man, approaching singu- 
larly near the type recognized as nor- 
mal. 

2. A very tall, large and generously 
built man, fitted for strength. 


t Of the “normal man”™ this can be said: Itis 
supposed that somewhere there should be some 
kind of a type, imaginable or real, of what a good 
man ought tobe. This article goes altogether on 
the line that three men, as exemplified by the 
three cases cited here, can be found of excellent 
constitution, no one resembling in any consider- 
able degree the others, in proportion, general 
make-up or in appearance, when looked at closely. 
The Egyptian athlete, as any one might infer from 
looking at the pictures of athletes drawn after 
the sculptures on the old monuments (and I have 
found several beautiful examples there, not con- 
ventionally treated, but apparently drawn from 
living figures), differs singularly from the Grecian 
or Roman athlete, as shown by the numerous pic- 
tures of classic sculptures. The former, while 
every way symmetrical, are much lighter than 
the latter. 


3. A very light, delicately developed 
man, suited to feats of agility. 

Each of these men is an admirable 
example of a good man, in constitution, 
as well as of a man in good condition. 
Their after history is satisfactory, show- 
ing a favorable outlook ; yet each takes 
a different rank in society. ¢ 

I may say that the first resembles the 
siatuesque style, being almost exactly 
to the eye a reproduction of a Greek 
athlete, in posture and development. 
The second is to the eye not so beautiful, 
artistically, yet a splendid example of a 
first-rate, active, practical man, round 
(or sloping) shouldered, broad at the pel- 
vis, strong of limb, large, vigorous, 
with a circulation of blood like a moun- 
tain torrent. The third isa long limbed, 
fine-grained, clean muscled man, like 
an Egyptian athlete. 

From long experience in judging of 
men I like the last named best, being 
myself inclined to admire the Egyptian 
culture and development rather than 
the Greek, which I think tends to the 
extra-muscular. HENRY CLARK. 


+W, when last heard from, was doing a heavy 
brother-act on the stage, and reported in good 
condition ; C is a respected officer on the police 
force; M entered as a practicing attorney-at-law. 
The training, under the best and kindest trainer,I 
ever saw, was a large benefit to each of them. 
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LA GRIPPE AND ITS RATIONAL TREATMENT. 


A GRIPPE is an influenza and an 
epidemic disease. It prevails in 
the winter season; cold and freezing 
weather seems to be conducive to its 
spread and prevalence. The general 
causes of this disease exist in atmospheric 
conditions which are not thoroughly 
understood. The microbe theory is 
probably the most generally believed, 
but it is wanting in facts and evidence 
to establish its truth fully. 

The third week in January, 1892, the 
mortality in London was 46 per 1,000 in- 
habitants, and in Brighton, Eng., the 
death rate was 60 per 1,000, mostly due 


to this disease. In London the deaths 
exceeded the births by about 1,000 dur- 
ing said week. 

La Grippe is a catarrhal inflammation 
of the air passages, often extending 
through the Eustachian tube into the 
middle ear, and thus reaching the men- 
inges of the brain, causing severe pains 
and violent headaches. Also this in- 
flam mation extendstothe frontal sinuses, 
thus reaching the meninges of the brain 
in the anterior portion of the head, pro- 
ducing frontal headaches and excruciat- 
ing pains in this region. In some cases 
the inflammation involves the mucous 
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membrane of the entire alimentary 
canal. Most patients suffer with head- 
ache, muscularsoreness, neural gic pains, 
chills and fever. Weak-lunged and 
asthmatic subjects suffer most and are 
prone to have pneumonia, and to de- 
velop an incurable phthisis. 

The treatment of this disease by drugs 
alone is not only not satisfactory but 
often detrimental and injurious. Such 
potent drugs as antipyrene, phenacetine 
and morphine are really not indicated, 
and their use is harmful. As this disease 
severely depresses the vital forces, every 
means should be used to preserve the 
vitality. If any drugs are admissible, 
mild febrifuges, diuretics and diaphor- 
etics should be given. When the organ- 
ism is affected with a depressing disease, 
as La Grippe, it seems irrational and 
absurd to administer powerfui depress- 
ing agents and deadly poisons. Who 


kaows but what the medicine given in 
many cases is the cause of death. Is 


there any reason why a sick person 
should take deadly poisons with the 
hope that they will be beneficial and so 
aid the vital energies to restore health ? 
The causes of disease are to be removed 
and destroyed, but in doing this some 
account must be taken of the laws of 
life and not destroy or endanger the life 
of the patient. The rational and most 
successful treatment of this disease con- 
sists in aiding nature by natural and hy- 
gienic methods. 

By these methods the first indication 
is to unload the bowels by a large enema 
directed at the colon, so effecting a com- 
plete irrigation of the large bowel to the 
coccal valve, thus washing out the 
descending, transverse and ascending 
colon. Then inject one quart into the 
bowel and direct it to be retained. This 
procedure will give great relief and allay 
fever. 

For the relief of pain the application 
of heat by fomentations, hot-water bags, 
hot water and vapor baths are to. be 
given. These appliances establish a 
more equable circulation, relieve the 


congested and inflamed mucous mem- 
brane and allay pain. Hot baths by in- 
viting more blood to the external parts 
aid the system in carrying off effete mat- 
ters, and all the vital functions of €limi- 
nation are stimulated toa more vigorous 
action. P 

Plenty of hot water as a drink should 
be directed. Two quarts at least should 
be taken in the twenty-four hours. This 
is a simple means, but is effectual in 
washing the mucous membrane of all the 
internal organs, especially the kidneys 
and the digestive tube. The products of 
inflammation are carried out of the sys- 
tem by imbibing large quantities of hot 
water. 

In cases of irritable stomach, lavage 
is the proper therapeutical measure to 
be directed. This is done with a stomach 
tube with a funnel at the proximal ex- 
tremity. Introduce two or three pints 
of warm water and let pass out by lower- 
ing the funnel just below tke level of 
the stomach. Repeat this two or three 
times, until the water comes back clear. 
Food should consist of gruels and broths. 
Very little solid food should be taken 
during the active stages of the disease. 
The quantity should be limited to the 
ability of the system to use and digest. 
Inhalations of the fumes of carbolic 
acid (or cresoline) and iodine may be 
given once or twice a day as an anti- 
septic measure. As no internal medi- 
cine is prescribed herewith, it does not 
follow that a physician is not needed. 
These methods of treatment should be 
under the direction of one who is famil- 
iar with the nature of the disease—its 
progress and danger lines. 

During convalescence much care is 
required to prevent a relapse, and if a 
relapse occurs there is great danger of a 
fatal ending of the case. All exposure 
should be avoided for at least a week or 
ten days after the fever has abated. A 
few weeks or more of movement treat~ 
ment by mechanical and manual mas~ 
sage is one of the best preventive medi-- 
cines. This treatment overcomes the 
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tendency to congestion of the brain and 
lungs, and aids nature in establishing the 
normal action of the organs of elimi- 
nation and excretion. 

This may be properly considered 
rational treatment and requires some 
work as well as skill in direction, and 


2 


should not be prohibited or objected to 
on this account. If our lives are worth 
anything to ourselves, our friends and 
to the world, we should receive the best 
treatment known when affected with 
this dangerous ailment. 

J. G. STAIR, M. D. 





SOME MYSTERIES WE LIVE IN 


OME things we are unable to 
fathom have come within our 
experience. The query rests just here : 
How can one’s mind throw out its long- 
ings and needs for help, and cause an 
impression to be made upon the mind of 
another person at some distance away ? 
I will illustrate by giving an incident : 

Two ladies were friends, very dear 
friends, and one seemed to place implicit 
confidence in the other to relieve her in 
times of trouble by prayer. One day 
the latter was feeling quite ill, and had 
retired to her room for rest, when she 
felt deeply impressed to arise and en- 
gage in prayer for her friend, and did so. 

The next time the friends met the first 
referred to said to the other : ‘* Our boy 
was given up by his physician to die, 
and I did want youso! My wholesoul 
went out in an agonized cry for you to 
he!p me! I knew very soon that you were 
interceding for me, and I grew calm 
and comforted. Our boy began to show 
more favorable symptoms in a few 
hours, and has recovered.” 

This same lady had a dear friend die, 
and being expected to write an obituary 
notice, had begun to do so, when she 
had a sense that the door of the room 
adjoining slightly moved, and that the 

. spirit of her friend passed through and 
came to her side, and stood looking over 
her shoulder as she wrote. It was a 
lovely day in autumn, the doors and 
windows being open, through which 
came the sunlight and the songs of 
birds. She did not feel afraid, although 
the feeling that this intangible form was 
waiting silently at her side to witness, 
as it were, the writing of her own 


obituary, necessarily occasioned a 
strange sensation. 

Afterward the lady learned that she 
had written something of which her 
frie.d would not have approved, al- 
though the writer supposed it to be true. 

The lady once speaking of this 
strange experience to a friend, the latter 
said: ‘‘I had a similar experience. I 
was caring for a woman who was ill, 
when I said to her that the church social 
would meet on the Wednesday follow- 
ing. ‘I must go,’ said thesick woman ; 
‘I shall be wellenough by that time, and 
I want to go with you. Now, remem- 
ber, I shall surely go!’ The night pre- 
vious to the social the woman died. 
When I arose in the morning it seemed 
to me that she was there, and I never 
moved during the day but I felt the 
presence of that form beside me.” 

Neither of these ladies were spiritu- 
alists, inthe common acceptation of the 
term. That we are surrounded by 
strange unseen forces is certain, and if 
they can be explained by science re- 
mains to be seen. 

8. 


R. 8. 





‘* The hour is coming when men’s holy Church 
Shall melt away in ever-widening walls, 


And be for all mankind ; and in its place 

A mightier Church shall come, whose cove- 
nant word 

Shall be the deeds of love. Not Credo then; 

Amo shall be the password through its gates - 

Man shall not ask his brother any more 

‘ Believest thou ? but, ‘ Lovest thou?” 
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NOTES 


IN ANTHROPOLOGY. 





The Bearing ot Good or Bad 
Conduct’ Scientifically Con- 
sidered.—What, then, is good conduct 
or bad? The question is easily asked, but 
without reference to external circum- 
stances, impossible to answer. Per se, there 
is no good or bad conduct. Under certain 
circumstances a vulgar, brutal murder may 
become a glorious and brave act, a good 
deed in the truest sense of the word, as, for 
example, in the case of Charlotte Corday. 
Nor must the view of one’s fellow-crea- 
tures be accepted as a criterion of good or 
bad conduct, for different parties are apt to 
cherish diametrically opposed opinions on 
the same subject. There remains then only 
one’s inner feeling or conscience. Good 
conduct awakes in this a feeling of pleasure; 
bid conduct, a feeling of pain. And by 
this alone can we discriminate. Now let 
us further ask what sort of conduct pro- 
ducesin our conscience pleasure, and what 
sort of conduct induces pain. If we in- 
vestigate a great number of special cases, 
we shall recognize that conduct which 
proves advantageous to the individual, to 
the family, to the State and finally to man- 
kind produces a good conscience, and that 
conduct which is injurious to the same 
series gives rise to a bad conscience. 

The conscience is one of the mental 
qualities of man acquired by selection and 
rendered possible by the construction and 
development of the commonwealth of the 
State. Conscience urges us to live rightly ; 
that is, to do those things that will help 
ourselves and our family, whereby our 
fellow-creatures, according to their degrees 
of relationship, may be benefited. We 
find, therefore, that the only possible defini- 
tion of a good deed is the one that will 
benefit the series of germ cells arising from 
one individual; and, further, which will be 
of use to others with their own series of 
germ cells, and that in proportion to the 
degree of relationship. 

It is clear that on this point also the 
ordinary conception of the future state of 


the soul agrees fundamentally with the 
result of observations on the prosperity of 
the series of germ cells. 

As all the forces of nature known to the 
ignorant barbarian only by their visible 
workings call forth in him certain vague re- 
ligious ideas, which are but a reflection of 
these forces in an anthropomorphically dis- 
torted form, so the apparently enigmatical 
conception of the eternal soul is founded on 
the actual immortality and continuity of 
the germ-plasma.— Mind. 


Prehistoric Trephining in 
Peru.—The antiquity of trephining has 
formed a frequent topic for the medical 
historian, and many skulls have been pro- 
duced from caves in France, the Canaries, 
Algeria, Mexico and Peru, which bear evi- 
dence of having undergone the operation 
during life. M. Broca has written a good 
deal on the subject, also Dr. Prunieres, of 
Toulouse, who discovered some of the speci- 
mens. There does not seem to be any 
doubt that the European specimens really 
represent a rude surgical operation, for in 
many of the cases the edges of the bone are 
rounded as if the individual had lived for 
some considerable time after the operation. 
Less, however, would appear to be known 
about the Peruvian trephining, as the ac- 
counts existing in medical literature are 
apparently limited to a description of a 
single specimen by Broca and Nott. A very 
interesting paper has, however, now been 
published in La Cronica Medica of Peru, by 
Dr. A. Lorena, of Lima, with drawings of 
four skulls, which, however, are only in- 
tended to serve as specimens of several 
hundred similar ones in the old tombs of 
Calca and Pomancanchi, in Silque. Al- 
though Dr. Lorena does not seem to hold 
any strong views on the origin of the tre- 
phine holes, he thinks it very doubtful 
whether they were made by a surgical oper- 
ation, though the beveling and notching 
may have been done by some rude instru- 
ments—perbaps with some reference to the 
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fitting of an obturator plate of lead, silver, 
gourd or other substance, such as is not 
uncommon at the present day in some parts 
of South America. It is suggested that 
specific disease, which is known to have 
been very common in the time of the Incas, 
notwithstanding the severe moral laws, 
may have caused the perforations, or some 
of them. Another explanation possible is 
that the skulls were injured by weapons. 
A third may also occur to those who are 
acquainted with the diabolical cruelty of 
Indians—viz., that the holes in the skulls 
may have been chiseled or burnt out as a 
species of torture. The objections to the 
theory of surgical trephining are that the 
Incas seem to have had no knowledge of 
boring instruments, and that the operation, 
if such it were, must have been an exceed- 
ingly common one, judging from the numer- 
ous skulls that are found with holes in 
them. Of course, among these people, as 
among others where it is more certain that 
holes have really been chipped, scraped or 
drilled into the cranium by barbarous sur- 
geons, the idea probably was to prov‘de an 
outlet for the evil spirits which were sup- 


posed to cause headaches or other diseases. 
In one of the skulls with two apertures 
there is between thesea kind of pit, in shape 
something like the cells of a wasps’ nest, 
which gives one the impression that the 
operator, after making a commencement 
there, thought better of it, and began again 


at a little distance. Two of the specimens 
figured present two apertures, and two one 
only. Five of the holes are approximately 
circular, and are in the parietal bones ; the 
sixth, which is very irregular, probably 
from pathological processes, is in the occi- 
pital bone. Most of them are beveled at 
the expense of the outer table, and one is 
crenate, as if the edge had been filed with a 
cylindrical file or cut with a boring instru- 
ment, there being sixteen arcs in the cir- 
cumference. It is possible this may have 
been done after death, with the intention of 
making an amulet.—London Lancet. 

An Anti-Beggar Movement in 
Germany.—In most German towns there 
is now a general anti-beggary society, the 
members of which pledge themselves to 
give nothing to beggars at their door, and 
testify to their pledge by a small notice set 
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on their front gates. The tramp wastes his 
time in begging from door to door, when 
this notice meets him at every turn. In the 
city of Dresden the anti-beggary society 
has a membership of over 5,000. It under- 
takes a variety of enterprises, an employ- 
ment bureau, a rent-savings office and the 
temporary relief of resident poor. The 
minimum membership fee is fifty cents a 
year. The members of such a society do not, 
however, stop with the negative check of 
beggary. At the entrance of each town, or, 
if the town be large, at each of its gates— 
there is set an office, where, for work done, 
generally in chopping wood, the wayfarer 
obtains a ticket, entitling him to temporary 
lodging and food. Near by is usually set 
a ‘*‘ Wayfarer’s Lodging House,’’ where his 
ticket insures his reception, and where he is 
free from the temptations of the public 
house. The employment station is supported 
by the county in which the town lies, in 
order to rid the town of tramps, and the 
lodging-house, which is to save the tramp 
from temptation, is provided for by contri- 
butions from the anti-beggary society and 
by church collections. Together they form 
a good temporary test. No wanderer, on 
coming tosuch a town, need go without food 
or bed, if he is willing to work for them. 
No citizen need give at his door, for there is 
food and lodging waiting for the man at the 
city gate. The complete scheme provides 
for these stations at intervals of half a day’s 
journey throughout Germany. It is assumed 
that the tramp will earn his food and lodg- 
ing ina half-day’s work. In the morning, 
therefore, he may travel with the assurance 
of reaching another station, where, in the 
afternoon he must work. If he presents 
himself after 2 p. Mm. he gets no further help. 
Each wanderer must carry with him a 
ticket, on which is stamped the name of bis 
last station with the date of his reception 
there. Thus, when the network of these 
hospices extends throughout Germany, all 
excuse for wandering beggars seems to be 
removed, and a positive treatment of friendly 
aid as well as a negative treatment of refusal 
at one’s door is applied. 

This relief is alltemporary, but something 
more permanent is offered the tramp also, in 
Germany, in the so-called labor colonies. 
These colonies are not penal institutions. 
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They do not compel men either to come or 
to stay. They are not under state control: 
and stand firmly for self-help. They are 
simply refuges where any man who wants 
work, and can not find it, may go, for any 
period up to two years, and be sure at least 
of self-support. Any man who wants to 
work ought to have a chance to work, and 
any man who has even the remnants of self- 
help in him ought to find circumstances 
where self-help is encouraged ; such are the 
first principles of the labor colonies. There 
are now twenty-two of these colonies in va- 
rious parts of Germany. They lie for the 
most part in regions remote from _ large 
towns and their temptations, and therefore 
far from the common ways of travel. 

The above, from the Forum, supplies an 
excellent hint or two forthe treatment of 
the growing tramp evil in America. 


The Fate of the Last Man.— 
The fate of the last man is a subject that 
has been variously discussed by scientists 
of one shade and another, and of about a 
dozen solutions of the question, seven of 


the best are summarized below : 

1. The surface of the earth is steadily di- 
minishing ; all the landed portion will at 
last be submerged and the Jast man will be 
drowned. 

2. The ice is gradually accumulating at 
the North Pole and slowly melting at the 
South; eventually the earth’s center of grav- 
ity will change, and the last man will be 
killed by the rush of movables when the 
catastrophe finally comes. 

3. There is a retarding medium in space, 
causing a gradual loss of velocity in all the 
planets. The earth, obeying this law of 
gravitation, will be drawn nearer and nearer 
the sun, until at last humanity will be roasted 
from the face of the globe. 

4. The amount of water on the earth’s 
surface is slowly drying up. Finally the 
earth will be an arid waste, like the moon, 
and the last man will die pleading for a 
drop of moisture with which to wet his 
tongue. 

5. A gigantic planet is likely to tumble 
into the sun at any time. Inthat event our 
great luminary would blaze up and burn the 
earth and the other planets in its train to 
cinders. 


6. With the beginning of the year 3000 
A. D. the human family will commence to 
retrograde, and within 1,000,000 years from 
that date man will not be higherin the scale 
of nature than the plant louse of to-day. In 
this case there will be no ‘‘last man.” 

7. The sun’s fires will gradually burn out, 
and the temperature will coo] in conse- 
quence. The earth’s glacial zone will en- 
large, driving shivering humanity toward 
the equator. At last the habitable space will 
lessen to nothing, and overcrowded human- 
ity will be frozen in a heap. 


Origin of Dresden China.—Ac- 
cording to a writer in Harper’s Bazar, the 
first hard porcelain made in Europe—for 
majolica, Palissy ware and others of the 
sort are pottery, and not porcelain—was 
Dresden ware ; and in that line nothing has © 
ever been made to exceed its beauty. Its 
flowers, its ribbons, its ornaments, are per- 
fection in design and color; there is a ru- 
mor that real lace is put into the clay before 
firing for the parts representing lace, but 
how that may be we do not know. It owes 
its existence to an accident. The chemist 
who had been imprisoned by the elector in 
order to find the secret of making gold and 
of the elixir of life, having come across some 
substance resembling porcelain in the bot- 
tom of a crucible, was unable to get it of a 
pure tint till a rider one day found a pecu- 
liar white clay on his horse’s hoofs, which 
he dried and sifted and sold for hair powder; 
and the unfortunate chemist, using it and 
observing its weight, experimented with it, 
and straightway the great Dresden ware— 
or Meissen, as it is more correctly called— 
became a success, the first sculptors and 
colorists of the day lending their art to its 
perfection. 

Cruelty, or rather tyranny, has often 
attended Dresden china; for Frederick 
the Great, having sent great quantities 
of this white earth to Berlin, took captive 
the best workers in the Meissen and sent 
them after it, never allowing them to see 
home again ; and presently he obliged the 
Jews in his dominion to buy the china he 
thus manufactured by refusing them mar- 
riage licenses till they had procured a 
costly service, thus gaining an immense an- 
nual revenue. 
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A Human Origin of Morality. 
—Prof. C. H. Toy argues in the following 
manner for the evolution theory of human 
morality, in the Popular Science Monthly : 
‘* It would appear, from the codes of peoples 
for whom no divine revelation is claimed 
by us, that man by his unaided efforts has 
come to the knowledge of the best princi- 
ples and practices of morality, has not only 
made admirable rules of conduct, but has 
perceived that the essence of goodness lies 
in the character of the soul. If this be so, 
it is unnecessary to suppose a supernatural 
divine revelation to account for the ethical 
phenomena of society. It might be said, 


indeed, that all this ethical development 
proceeds from a primitive divine revelation. 
But this statement rests on no historica} 
proof, nor would it explain the fact that the 
ethical progress of a nution goes hand in 
hand with its growth in civilization. If the 
ancient Hebrews received their ethical code 
directly from God, whence comes it that 
manners were milder in Ezra’s time thap 
in the pre-exilian prophetic period, less 
mild in the days of David, and compara- 
tively rude in the period of the Judges? It 
would be singular if the generations which 
stood nearest the revelation were least 
affected by it. 
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SYSTEMATIC MORAL EDUCATION. 
SEVENTH PAPER. 

It is offered by some who have ex- 
amined the articles already published, 
as a comment, if not criticism, that one 
reason for the lack of definite and proper 
training in morals is the want of a well- 
established or generally received system 
of mental philosophy, in which the 
moral elements are set forth with accu- 
_ racy, and their relation to character 
and conduct practically elucidated. 

This comment, in the light of the 
psychology that has obtained wide cir- 
culation in later years, fails to have 
much force. The older philosophers, 
especially those representing the Scot- 
tish school, had formulated a body of 





ethics that covered a wide field of morak 
activity ; but, while for the most part 
very accurate in the analyses, it did not 
possess that simplicity and practical 
adaptation that are essential to indi- 
vidual use. Neither the parent nor the: 
teacher could take a treatise of Stewart, 
or Brown, or Hamilton, and find in it 
counsel and direction for the instruction 
of the young in the elements of moral 
conduct. These authors, indeed, were 
scarcely known beyond the walls of 
universities, and were regarded as be- 
longing to a course of training of an 
advanced order. The student who 
conned them did so commonly in a 
rather superficial manner, and he who 
approached a course in moral science 
with the spirit of earnest interest, feel- 
ing that it was of much importance to 
an understanding of his higher nature, 
and to the development of the best 
faculties of his mental economy, was a 
student of rare thoughtfulness. 

The discovery of the mind’s positive 
connection with the human body 
through special functions of the braim 
compelled a revolution in psychology, 
bringing it inductively within the range 
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of physical science, and so rendering its 
phenomena subject to the laws of logical 
analysis. We may not be able to say 
more regarding the essential nature of 
the mind entity than the ancient and 
medizval philosophers did, but the 
modern philosopher knows that the 
manifestation of thought and character 
has a dependence upon physical organ- 
ism, and that the development of the 
latter, its temperament, quality, tone, 
condition, have a controlling influence 
in such manifestation. In the size, form 
and quality of the brain, in the struc- 
ture of its mesh-like convolutions, the 
anthropologist of our day reads the 
grade of individual development in 
mental capacity, and is able to distin- 
guish many evidences of racial affinity, 
and to classify special orders of intel- 
lectual, social and moral character. 

Further than this observation and ex- 
periment have demonstrated that train- 
ing and environment not only impart 
direction and purpose to the exercise of 
natural powers of mind, but may largely 
modify inherited tendencies of develop- 
ment. In previous articles it has been 
shown that the object of intellectual 
training is to bring out and make useful 
in the every day affairs of life the 
latent or nascent faculties of the young; 
the pedagogical world apparently acting 
on the conviction that the systems com- 
monly employed in the schools will be 
sufficient to develop every boy and girl, 
who is kept in regular attendance, toa 
degree that will render them serviceable 
in the community. 

The limitations that some writers im- 
pose upon human organization through 
hereditary effect seem to have a more 


pronounced relation to the moral na- 


ture than to the intellectual. We hear 
frequently of vicious and criminal acts 
by persons who have been “ investi- 
gated” by the specialist and adjudged 
naturally prone to a wicked course, or 
‘*morally insane’—while their intel- 
lectual power has passed muster. Grant- 
ing that the judgment be true, does it 
follow as a necessary conclusion that 
those ‘‘ moral unfortunates” could not 
have been trained to act a better part 7 
Certainly not. The iaw of development, 
in its relations to means and ends, ap- 
plies no more to one side of human 
character than to another. ‘‘God’s ways 
are equal.” In the ordering of the 
economy of man nature is not incon- 
sistent, and her formularies for the 
regulation of both mind and body are 
based on principles having a parallel 
application. One of the severer of 
physiologists, Dr. Maudsley, observes 
in this connection what has significance 
here. In answer to the question, ‘‘Is 
a man, then, hopelessly chained down 
by the weight of his inheritance?” he 
uses this language : 

‘*By no means; for there is some- 
thing else besides inheritance which 
makes fate, and that is education. It is 
a physiological law that the brain 
throughout infancy, childhood and 
youth grows to the circumstances 
which it is placed among; and, there- 
fore, the actual development of a brain 
may be much influenced by the sort of 
nutriment supplied to it as long as it 
grows. It would be rash, indeed, to 
venture to limit the effect which a right, 
reasonable, moral, physical and intel- 
lectual education may have on the worst. 
inheritance.” 

This statement of Dr. Maudsley is 
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taken to apply to the young, especially 
to individuals in that period of life in 
which they are properly kept under the 
guidance of parent, teacher and employ- 
er, and are not competent to prosecute 
any line of occupation independently of 
their elders. The qualification which 
the eminent writer himself makes of the 
quoted statement in the same paragraph 
with regard to ‘‘an individual at the 
meridian of life, with a bad inheritance 
and a bad education,” shows clearly 
enough that he intended to emphasize 
his meaning as respects the possible 
effect of good education in modifying 
the impress of ‘* the worst inheritance.” 

Having now reviewed the actual state 
of society as regards moral training in 
the home and in the school, and shown 
conclusively, we think, that the preva- 
lence of vice and crime are due to negli- 
gence and indifference on the part of 
society to the use of correct and well- 
formulated methods in the moral de- 
velopment of children and youth, rather 
than to the incidents of inheritance, we 
are ready toconsider the principles that 
should enter into a system of ethical 
training. ‘This will be the purpose of 
future articles; and in discussing so 
important a topic the editor will be 
grateful for any suggestion or criticism 
that the reader, who has given careful 
attention to the interests involved, may 
find it convenient to send him. 


2 
ad 





THE LATE BISHOP CROWTHER. 

Wuat change of environment and 
education can do for an individual de- 
spite heredity is well demonstrated in the 
career of the late Bishop Crowther. He 
was born in a savage tribe on the Benuo 


River in Africa, a region that had not 
been visited by white men until sixty: five 
years ago. When he was about ten 
years old, orin 1821, Arab slave-catchers 
attacked the native village, killed his 
father and dragged his mother and three 
children, including him, into captivity. 
He was sold several times, finally for 
rum and tobacco to a Portuguese dealer 
who confined him in a slave-sued with 
iron fetters around his neck. On the 
way to Cuba, with nearly two hundred 
siaves, the ship they were in was cap- 
tured by a British man-of-war, and 
taken to Sierra Leone. There the negro 
boy seems to have fallen into good 
hands and received instruction. He 
proved docile and studious, and subse- 
quently was taken to England, where he 
was prepared for the work of the mis- 
and returned to Africa to 
prosecute it. This he did with vigor 
and success. At the time of his death he 
had been Bishop of the Church of Eng- 
land for over thirty-seven years, and 
was made the first bishop of the Niger 
Territory in 1864. 
of scientific ability that would be credit- 


sionary, 


He showed a degree 


able to any white man, wrote English 
well, and translated the Bible into the 
Yoruba tongue, which is spoken by up- 
ward of eight millions. 

It is interesting to note that Bishop 
Crowther had been at work in Africa 
twenty-four years when he found his 
mother, and she lived with him ever 
afterward until her death about ten 
years ago. If one who reads this brief 
account can realize the greatness of the 
change that was wrought in this savage 
born man, he will admit that the possi- 
bilities of earnest, purposeful self-train- 
ing are not to be discounted. 
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{o fur {a respondents, 


QueEsTions oF ‘‘GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY WILL 
be answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if correspondents shall expect us to give 
them the benefit of an early consideration. 

Atways write your full name and address plain- 
ly. If you use a pseudonym or initials, write your 
full name and address also. Some correspondents 
forget to sign their names. 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
contributions unless the necessary postage is pro- 
vided by the writers. IN ALL casss, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, 
if they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, o7 
what is better, a prepaid envelope, with their ful 
address. Personal and private matters addresse 1 
to the Editor by name will also receive his early 
attention. 
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Too Mucn Exgrorse—S. P.—It is neces- 
sary to have exercise for the normal devel- 
opment of the body. Walking, some use of 
the hands and arms, an erect carriage, full 
breathing, etc., promote the functions of 
life and make the man or womanfeel strong 
and vigorous, while muscular apathy tends 
to depress the general organic tone. There 
is a tendency to over-physical exercise now- 
a-days; so much issaid aboutit in the curren 
press and in books that a notion is abroad 
that everybody should be an athlete, and our 
boys, and girls too, want to get up their mus- 
cle, and be conspicuous for strength and 
agility. Some spend hours every day ingo- 
ing through forms of exercise, of which a 
little would be ample for health. Nature 
abhors extremes and violence in movement ; 
hence it is that athletes are short-lived, and 
people who think they are going to gain a 
great deal by systematic gymnastic practice 
break down often in the midst of their 
course. 


Dreams—I. H.—A considerable number 
of causes and influences enter into the mak- 
ing of dreams; those more noteworthy are 
the temperament, organization, habits and 
associations of the individual. Recent ex- 





periences give a bias to the character of a 
dream.® For instance, a striking*impression 
received in the course of the day preceding 
it, an over-full meal or some article that 
does not  agree’’ with one and its sequence 
of indigestion, constitute a very well-known 
cause of unpleasant dreams. Immediate 
causes that may occur during sleep are 
sounds from the street pulsating in the 
sleeper’s ear, a current of air from an open 
window or door, an uncovered part of the 
body, a touch by some one, etc. 

The harmony or disharmony of a dream 
depends upon the number and functions of 
the mental faculties that participate in its 
production. A great deal has been written 
by psychologists and physiologists on this 
subject, and in some of the phrenological 
authors, for instance, Combe and Browr> 
you will find interesting instances with 
good solutions. 


INGRow1NG Natt—-Z. M.—If the case is as 
severe as you intimate we wonder that you 
have not consulted a physician. Hemight, 
however, have removed the nail, a proce- 
dure that we consider unnecessary in most 
instances. We would advise this for home 
treatment: Packing the sore side of the toe 
with absorbent cotton wet with this mix- 
ture: solutionof potash (caustic), 1 drachm; 
4 per cent. solution of cocaine, 3 drachms. 
This will soften the hard and enlarged tis- 
sue. You should also apply collodion to the 
sore side of the toe, painting it several 
times so as to cover well, and then apply 
narrow strips of surgical plaster so as to 
draw the skin away from the projecting 
nail. Meanwhile you will, of course, wear 
a loose slipper or a shoe open at the region 
of the toe. Ifthere is much swelling and 
ulceration in a case of ingrowing toe nail, a 
physician should be consulted, of course, as 
experienced advice is needed then. 


PuRIFYING THE Broop—J. O. Y.—A cor- 
respondent who writes from Harriman, 
Tenn. (a town started under temperance 
auspices and with the management of the 
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East Tennessee Land Company only two 
years ago, but which boasts now a popula- 
tion of 4,000), wants to know what treat- 
ment will purify the blood. We may assume 
that he knows how the blood is made; that 
it derives its elements from what isdigested 
and assimilated. This being true, it is food, 
then, that must be depended upon to correct 
any vicious elements that have gotten into 
the life fluid. The ten thousand ‘ blood 
purifiers” of the patent-medicine makers 
and drug shops are at the most but proposed 
substitutes for food, and unlessthey possess 
ingredients that may be appropriated by 
nature as nutrition they are worthless. We 
should look to what is provided for map in 
the natural way—what has been recognized 
as hygienically suitable to meet the want of 
the body in affecting its tissue waste and re- 
plenishing its losses of nervous vigor. Only 
true food can do this positively and sub- 
stantially. 

In eating much discretion should be ex- 
ercised, such articles being selected that will 
supply nutritious elements, and at the same 
time disturb or fatigue the depressed state 
of the stomach and other digestive organ. 
As most of the cases of ‘‘impure blood.” 
are due to irregularity and faults of life, 
persisted in for years, much time is neces 
sary to the production of essential improve- 
ment. The effects of years can not be 
modified in a few months. 

ORGANOLOGY, ETO., OF A Pranist—C. G.— 
In one, who aims for excellence in this line of 
musical art we should expect to find a phys- 
ical constitution of naturally fine quality, 
which, in itself, contributes aptitude and 
susceptibility of faculty. The organic cen- 
ters that relate to appreciation of tone, ca- 
dence, accent, harmony, etc., should be 
strong and active. Hence we should look 
for a large development of the central fore- 
head, from the nose upward, also consider- 
able fullness of the parts over the eyebrows, 
and extending laterally irto the temporal 
region. The ‘‘ head” should be broad and 
full at the ‘“‘ temples,” where the faculties 
relating to art, imagination, representation, 
mechanical ingenuity and ideal sentiment 
have place. For the appreciation of those 
higher sentiments that give nobility and 
true purpose to musica] expressions, the 
head should be larger in moral develop- 


ment. This seems to us absolutely neces- 
sary if the musician would be more than 
&@ mechanical fingerer of the keys, more than 
a mere imitator of other musicians’ methods. 
It is the moral nature, with its sympathies, 
aspirations, earnestness and determination 
that makes the musician great. The players 
that command the world’s esteem have a 
greatness of soul that is manifested in their 
music with a power that is irresistible. 
Your other question will be answered in 
the next number. 


ConTINUITY AND Firmngess—G. G. B.—A 
reference to that very popular work, ‘‘Heads 
and Faces,” will give you definitions and 
illustrations concerning the functions of 
their mental qualities. Under the caption 
of Firmness, we find that it is the office of 
this faculty to impart steadfastness, fixed- 
ness of purpose and stability to motive. It 
may operate to a considerable extent quite: 
alone. A man with the faculty strong some- 
times shows a dogged, obstinate spirit 
against his own clear perceptions of proper: 
conduct, and even against strong instinct- 
ive inclinations. Under the head of ‘‘ Con- 
tinuity” we are told that it ‘‘gives the 
power of mental abstraction ; ability to de- 
vote the intellect or to confine the feelings 
to a given object with patient, consecutive 
application,” etc. In ‘‘ Brain and Mind” 
you will find the subject of your inquiry 
considered at more length. 


a oe | 
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Communications are invited on any topic of inter. 


est ; the writer's personal views and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects being preferred 














Reason in Animals.—Some time 
since while engaged in the barnyard, my- 
attention was arrested by a cow and a year- 
ling steer that were feeding on a bunch of 
hay in the corner of a shed. The other 
cattle had left the yard some time before. I 
noticed the cow making a very decided 
attempt to drive the steer away, but he was 
as determined not to go. Every time the 
cow made a thrust at him he dodged around 
to the other side, and tried to steal a mouth- 
ful. At last the cow made a desperate 
plunge at him with her horns. He then com- 
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wmenced grumbling in regular bull fashion, 
and walked off out of the barnyard and 
down a lane to the pasture field, where the 
rest of the stock were grazing. A few 
minutes later I was surprised to hear the 
sound of the steer’s voice as if returning. I 
looked over to the cow. She heard, too, 
and had stopped eating. I could see from 
her action that she was much disturbed. 
To my astonishment two steers came rush- 
ing into the yard, their tails extended. 
“They made a savage attack on the poor cow, 
which had no way of escape, except by 
dodging and flying around and leaping. 
Finally she got out of the yard and ran 
-down the lane, the two steers after her like 
‘two wolves. Assvon as she gained the pas- 
ture where the rest of the herd were the 
two steers ceased their chase as if satisfied 
with its result. JAMES MC LEOD. 
January 30, 1892. 


A Coincidence or an Heredi- 
tary Impression.—In a letter from an 
-esteemed correspondent who lives in far-off 
New Zealand, an interesting observation is 
related. He writes: ‘‘In examining a 
young man I was somewhat surprised to 
find in the backhead from Continuity to 
‘Caution what appeared to be the relic of 
a wound. One could lay half his little 
finger in it, the edges of the bone being 
quite abrupt. I remarked: ‘You have 
evidently been shot at some time, and this 
renders you somewhat afraid of firearms, 
and largely causes your timidity.’ He re- 
splied: ‘I am very much frightened by fire- 
arms, but have never been shot or wounded 
dnany way.’ I said: ‘ Then your father must 
have been?’ Hesaid: ‘Yes, my father was 
shot.’ I took the first opportunity to see 
his father, and found an old scar quite 
shallow, but about the same length and ex- 
actly in the same position as in the son’s 
head. The young man’s mother did not 
know of the indentation, asit evidently had 
notshown until the age of puberty. The 
father was wounded in the manner stated 
several years before the son was born. The 
remainder of the children are not at all 
anarked by anything unusual. The mother 
is a woman of calm organization, while the 
father is quite excitable.” 

G. J. Ne 


PERSONAL. 


Aspas Bey, the new Khedive of Egypt, 
will not come of age, according to Egyptian 
custom, until next July, when he will be 
eighteen years old. He has been well edu- 
cated, and speaks English, French and 
German. The last three years he attended 
at the Oriental Academy in Vienna, but 
during the earlier part of his boyhood went 
to Egyptian schools, where he mixed in a 
democratic way with boys of lower social 
rank. 


JosEPH PinxHaM, of Minnesota, one of the 
temperance leaders of the country, nearly 
lost his life in a railroad accident at Havre 
de Grace, the concussion driving one 
shoulder down into the middle of his breast, 
and the breast-bone almost out on the other 
side, besides breaking several ribs. When the 
doctors examined him six hours later, they 
said, ‘‘ You can not live beyond to-night.’’ 
He sturdily answered, ‘‘God told me He 
has work for me to do; I shall work twenty 
years yet. Put me together the best you 
can.” He lived to work well. 

AvpHonse Dauner, the famous French 
novelist, reported to be in very bad health, 
is one of the ‘‘shaggy mer,” as Henry 
Ward Beecher called them, who, like the 
Abbe Liszt, Beecher himself, Edward 
Eggleston, Professor Swing, Ibsen and 
General Roger Pryor, have shown that the 
wearing of long hair is not necessarily a 
sign of a weak intellect. Daudet’s head is 
so thickly covered with a luxuriant growth 
or untrimmed hair, which falis over his 
shoulders, that his temples and ears are en- 
tirely concealed. 

Miss FiLorenozk NIGHTINGALE has been 
announced as very ill with the ‘‘grip” in Lon- 
don. She has been an invalid for a long 
time, and this fact renders her illness a 
matter of anxiety to the public. Her age is 
about 72. 


WISDOM. 


“ Thou must be true thyself 
If thou the truth would teach.” 


Tue Lord gets his best soldiers out of the 
highlands of affliction.—Spurgeon. 
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Ne man is so insignificant as to be sure 
his example can do no harm.—Lord Clar- 
endon. 

‘* Dore as well as you know how” is all 
right if you always know how to do well. 


Mystery is but another name for our ig- 
norance. If we were omniscient all things 
would be plain.—Tryon Edwards. 

Tue privileges of to day: can not be en- 
joyed nor the duties of to-day be discharged 
to-morrow. To-morrow may never come. 

He who is truly in peace never suspects 
others. But he who is ill at ease and dis- 
contented is disturbed by various; suspi- 
cions.—Thomas A’ Kempis. 

JvupDGE no man by his relatives, whatever 
criticism you may pass upon his compan- 
ions. Relatives, like {features, are thrust 
upon us; companions, like clothes, aremore 
or less our own selection. 

Nor scour the seas, nor sift mankind, 

A poet or a friend to find : 

Behold, he watches at the door! 

Behold his shadow on the floor! . . 

Seek not beyond that cottage wall 

Redeemers that can yield thee all. 
—Saadi. 


——_____ » ere ———— 


MIRTH. 


* A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the best of men.” 


‘* Now, that is what I call a good head for 
business,” soliloquized the barber, as the 
long-haired farmer entered the shop. 


Mr. Enpgo—The doctor says it wouldn’t 
take but a breath to carry me off. 

Mrs. Enpec—The breath you brought 
home last night was strong enough. 


‘* Way don’t you wash yourselves?” said 
a policeman to two tramps. 

‘* We’s too busy,” said one. 

‘* Busy at what ?”’ 

‘** Scourin’ the country.” 


Vistror— Well, my poor fellow, what fea- 
ture of prison life do you find the most dis- 
agrecable? 

Prisoner (who stutters)—Why, I th—th— 
the—con—con—the fin—the— 

Visitor (interrupting)—Ah, I see; you find 
it difficult to finish your sentence. 
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‘Tne doctors is always a gettin’ up a lot 
of new diseases, and the druggists is in- 
ventin’ new nostrils to cure ’em,” said Mrs. 
Partington. ‘‘There’s Mrs. Jones has 
tonsors on her throat, and Mr. Jones has 
ulsters in his. Miss Smith has hermitage of 
the lungs, an’ her mother has two buckles 
on hers.” 


‘* Mama, what’s twins,” asked the small- 
est child. ‘‘ I know,” replied the older one, 
before the mother could answer. ‘‘ Twins 
are two babies just the same age. Three 
babies are triplets, four are quadrupeds, 
and five are centipedes.” 





Library. 


In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis. 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol. 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor the Editor with recent 
publications, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. We can usually 
cupply any of those noticed . 


Tue Cnorce or: Booxs. By Charles’ F. 
Richardson. Pp. 208. New York: John 
B. Alden. 


This little volume is not a publisher’s ad- 
vertisement with an attractive literary 
setting, but a series of carefully writtenand 
excellent essays on what reading should in- 
volve. The topics specially considered are 
such as these: The motive of reading, the 
habit, what books, the time, how much, re- 
membering, the use of note books, cultiva- 
tion of taste, art of skipping, use of transla- 
tions, periodicals and public libraries, 
reading aloud, reading clubs, etc. 

The author does not even give a list of 
‘* the hundred best books,” but furnishes a 
better help in the good advice that a reader, 
whether young or old, can appreciate. 


Tae ForeGinc oF THE SworD AnD OTHER 
Porms. By Juan Lewis. Illustrated by 
Charles Bradford Hudson. Published at 
Washington, D. C. 

Most, if notall, the verses that lies between 
the covers of this neatly printed book have 
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appeared in the columns of newspapers, but 

that fact does not make their quality of less 

degree. We remember reading ‘‘The 

Forging of the Sword” long ago, and es- 

teemed it then of high merit, although it 

came to us without the author's name. The 
sixty or more poems that fill out the list 
show an evenness of style that is not often 
met in the productions of the writer of oc- 
casional verse. The temper is sweet and 
elevated—not a coarse line or reference is 
to be met in the whole series. Perhaps 
those thoughts that will please most are the 
reflections of home and family life. The 
author's feeling in this line is warm, and 
finds happy expression in dwelling on inci- 
dents that impart special interest to the re. 
lations of wife, child, mother, brother, etc. 

We have seen few other collections of verse 

from sources not already well known to 

literature that have pleased us as much as 
this. 

Tue HyoGienio TREATMENT OF CoNSUMPTION. 
By M. L. Holbrook, M. D., Professor of 
Hygiene in the New York Medical Col- 

16mo, 


lege and Hospital for Women. 
pp. 218. New York. 


The subject matter of this volume is 


divided into three parts: I. Nature and 
Causes of the Disease. II. Prevention and 
Treatment in Its Earlier Stages. III. Treat- 
ment in More Advanced Stages. The medi- 
cal profession is quite united in opinion 
with regard to pulmonary consumption, 
or phthisis, that no specific treatment ex- 
ists for it. In other words, no preparations 
known to pharmacy havea remedial virtue. 
But recourse must be had to hygienic or 
natural means for the destruction of the 
microbic forms that find a nidus in the 
lung structure, and by their development 
produce the disease. There is pretty gen- 
eral agreement in all schools that out-of- 
door life, physical exercise and a good diet 
are the essential factors in the treatment of 
the consumptive, and it follows, therefore, 
that his cure, or the partial suspension of 
the tubercular malady in his chest depends 
mainly upon himself. Dr. Holbrook re- 
views the field of causation briefly, but in 
an instructive manner, and then proceeds 
to the more important part, the treatment. 
He supplies a very full series of exercises, 
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breathing) and manual, for enlarging the 
chest. A graded course of vocal training, 
adapted to produce not only good effects 
upon the lung structure, but also good read- 
ers or speakers, occupies forty pages, and 
worthily. The hygiene of bathing and 
dress, of sleep, of the dwelling and its sur- 
roundings, is taken into account. Climate 
comesin for a careful notice, with apt refer- 
ence to the differential influence of low or 
high situations, seaside or inland residence. 
The adaptation of food to the individual 
case gives the author scope for advancing 
the claim of the superiority of a vegetarian 
to a flesh diet. He, however, does this 
modestly, and with abundant data. An- 
other factor in the treatment is the mental 
state, and its importance receives apprecia- 
tive attention. Altogether the book shows 
careful study of the subject in its various 
bearings, and as a practical treatise well 
deserves our commendation. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Tue Evo.uTion oF THE Deviz. By Henry 
Frank. In the opening of his first chap- 
ters the author avows a purpose ‘to trace 
from its beginning one of the most com- 
mon and fear-inspiring myths that has 
ever captured human credulity.” This 
statement is sufficient to give one a clue 
to the character of the book. We think 
that the effort made in some particulars 
goes beyond requirement, as some of the 
positions are scarcely warranted by the 
attitude of religion to-day. 


Tue Maren, Wirz aNxD MorHERHOoD. 
By Madame Lilla D. Windsor, M. §&., 
author of ‘“‘ The Secret of a Good Diges- 
tion,” etc. Illustrated. Dedicated “to 
all men and women whose better nature 
rules and prompts them to study and 
dive at the fountain head (sexual science) 
for knowledge, where lie budding and 
unfolding the mysteries of humanity and 
life.” Published by the author. 


University Extension Butitetin—No. 1— 
Describes the nature of the movement and 
the progress in organizing practical action. 
We believe in affording facilities through 
State or county means for educating those 
who need or desire to rise higher than @ 
knowledge of the three ‘‘ R's.” 
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